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FOREWORD 


In  the  study  of  Canadian  teachers’  salaries  we  enter  a 
field  in  which  considerable  work  has  already  been  done,  and  in 
which  certain  conclusions  have  become  so  firmly  established  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  reconstruct  all  the  arguments  and 
evidences  upon  which  they  are  based. 

It  is  known,  for  example,  and  has  been  stated  many  times 
in  the  reports  and  proceeeings  of  educational  bodies  in  Canada, 
that  the  over-supply  of  teachers  in  Canadian  provinces  is  due 
principally  to  the  following  causes: 

(1)  The  subsidizing  of  teachers-in-training  by  offering 
tuition  for  less  than  cost. 

(2)  The  financing  of  teachers-in-training  by  means  of  loam 
from  the  Government,  a  practice  continued  long  after  the 
war-emergency  (1914  -  1918}  which  justified  it  had  passed. 

(3)  The  very  great  facilities  which,  under  these  conditions, 
a  teaching  job  offered  to  young  people  who  were  earning 
their  way  through  legal,  medical  and  other  courses  at 
universities. 

(4)  The  eagerness  of  married  women  to  return  to  teaching 
positions  during  years  of  depression  or  drought. 

(5)  The  nature  of  High  School  courses,  which  for  many  years 
have  stressed  Matriculation  and  Normal  Entrance  as  the 
two  -meaningful  objectives  of  a  secondary  education,  with 
the  latter  as  the  much  easier  alternative. 
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(6)  The  shrinkage  of  the  field  of  vocational  opportunity 

in  Canada,  as  the  peak  of  immigration  was  passed,  reta.il 
and  other  commercial  services  were  fully  manned,  and 
the  learned  professions  began  to  limit  the  output  of 
new  practitioners  by  raising  their  standards  of  ad¬ 
mission. 

All  these  conditions  are  well-known,  and  some  of  them  have 
provoked  hard  battles,  among  the  Departmental  officials,  teacher- 
leaders  and  other  educationists  who  may  be  expected  to  interest 
themselves  in  this  subject  of  teachers'  salaries  .  Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  dressing  them  up  into  a  new  report. 

The  resulting  over-supply  of  teachers  and  the  chronic  under¬ 
valuation  of  teachers*  services  have  not  been  endured  in  silence. 
It  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  prove  statistically  that  a 
highly-paid  teacher  is  more  efficient  than  a  meagrely -paid  one; 
or  that  a  highly-paid  provincial  teaching  body  renders  better 
service  than  a  meagrely -paid  one.  In  the  case  of  individual 
teachers,  a  scientific  attempt  at  measurement  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  controllable  conditions  of  a  city  system,  where 
pupil  loads,  I.Q,’  s  and  other  factors  could  be  equated;  and 
there  it  would  immediately  be  found  that  the  disparity  in 
salaries  was  due  to  the  operation  of  the  salary  schedule,  based 
usually  upon  seniority  and  preparation  as  indicated  by  certificate 
or  degree.  Any  large-scale  examination  of  the  bearing  of  salaries 
upon  educational  results  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  field  of 
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examinations.  Within  any  given  province  such  a  study  would  be 
discredited  at  once  by  the  fact,  notorious  among  educationists, 
that  a  good  coach  is  frequently  a  bad  teacher.  In  fa.ct,  certain 
provinces  have  already  felt  compelled  to  make  drastic  reforms 
in  their  examination  procedures  in  order  to  check  the  deterior¬ 
ation  of  the  educational  system  through  the  adoption  of  the 
"cramming"  technique.  Any  comparison  as  between  different  prov¬ 
inces  is  blocked  because  their  examinations  are  neither  uniform 
nor  of  equal  difficulty. 

The  argument  for  better  salaries  for  teachers  is,  therefore, 
usually  on  other  grounds  than  the  statistical.  E.g. : 

(1)  That  the  intellectual  vitality  of  a  teacher  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  his  professional  equipment  enriched,  only  as 

he  has  money  to  spare  for  travel,  reading  and  institutional 
study. 

(2)  That  experience  is  as  valuable  to  a  teacher  as  to  any 
other  skilled  worker,  and  that  adequate  pay,  with  regular 
increases  to  an  attractive  maximum,  does  in  fact  bring 
forward  teachers  who  stay  in  the  work  long  enough  to 
enrich  the  service  with  mature  experience. 

(3)  That  education,  the  basis  of  democratic  civilization, 
is  the  most  important  of  all  social  services;  and  that 
society  cannot  afford  to  see  education  ^served  by  the 

second-rate  who  are  left  over  when  the  first-rate  have 
been  drawn  by  brighter  prospects  into  law,  medicine, 
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dentistry,  insurance,  accountancy,  engineering  and 
commerce. 

(4)  That  the  ethical,  civic,  spiritual  and  other  higher 
values  inherent  in  school  training  can  best  be  incul¬ 
cated  by  persons  whose  social  position  (as  established 
by  their  standard  of  life)  is  such  as  to  give  them  at 
least  poise  and  self-respect  in  the  presence  of  their 
pupils  and  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

(5)  That  in  British  democracies  all  over  the  world  these  and 
other  considerations  have,  in  fact,  brought  about  the 
enactment  of  salaries  and  schedules  far  more  generous 
than  those  prevalent  over  most  of  Canada.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  go  through  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
along  the  lines  of  a  trade  union  war  in  order  to  establish 
a  claim  which  has  already  been  conceded  all  over  the 

rest  of  the  British  Umpire.  Precedent  is  as  valid  in  this 
connection  as  in  law,  though  unfortunately  by  no  means 
as  potent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  arguments  are  entirely  in 
the  field  of  opinion,  and  may  be  badly  shaken  by  whosoever  cares 
to  cite  individ.ua!  teachers  who,  in  spite  of  penury,  have  spent 
a  long  life  in  faithful  and  (by  quite  subjective  standards) 
efficient  service.  They  do  not,  therefore,  offer  promising 
material  for  scientific  treatment  in  a  thesis.  Nevertheless  they 
are  beliefs  held  by  virtually  all  educationists  on  this  continent, 
and  the  development  of  them  at  length  would  add  nothing  to  the 
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literature  or  the  understanding  of  the  subject  among  those 
persons  for  whom  this  is  written. 

For  many  years,  in  the  councils  of  the  various  provincial 
teachers’  associations,  of  the  Canadian  Teachers’  Federation, 
and  of  administrative  groups  in  the  educational  field,  the  diag¬ 
nostic  treatment  of  the  subject  has  gone  on.  Two  years  ago  the 
matter  moved  into  a  new  phase,  when  the  above-mentioned  profession¬ 
al  bodies  had  their  opportunity  to  address  themselves  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations.  The  ills  of 
the  educational  body  had  been  recited  ad  nauseam;  now  the  doctors 
were  of  one  mind  in  prescribing  Federal  Grants-in-Aid  as  the  one 
true  remedy. 

That  is  why,  in  the  pages  which  follow,  the  writer  has 
taken  as  assumptions  those  points  briefly  covered  in  this  fore¬ 
word,  and  has  bent  his  chief  effort  to  the  description  of  a 
forward  policy  in  this  pressing  problem  of  teachers’  salaries. 
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CHAPTER  I 


A  GENERAL  VIEW 

The  political  scene  today  presents  no  spectacle  more 
arresting  than  the  struggle  of  democratic  peoples  to  a,ttain 
efficiency  along  the  path  of  freedom,  in  order  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  subjection  to  other  peoples  who  have  (supposedly) 
attained  efficiency  along  the  path  of  regimentation.  We  are 
told  by  the  highest  authorities,  and  we  know  it  to  be  true, 
that  we  are  approaching  a  show-down  between  mass  intelligence 
co-ordinated  by  parliamentary  institutions  and  mass  obedience 
compelled  by  an  oligarchic  intelligence. 

The  people  of  Canada  still  pay  sincere  allegiance  to 
democratic  ideals,  and  they,  with  other  British  peoples,  are 
engaged  in  this  struggle,  in  which  mass  intelligence  is  to 
prove  its  survival  value,  thus  retaining  and  enhancing  its 
heritage  of  freedom. 

Mass  intelligence  and  education  are  almost  inseparable 
ideas.  Since  efficiency  must  be  attained  as  the  alternative 
to  economic  and  political  extinction  at  some  date  possibly 
within  the  lifetime  of  children  now  in  school,  the  person 
who  does  the  first-hand  job  of  educating  the  masses  has 
become,  as  in  no  previous  period,  the  key  man  and  the  indispens¬ 
able  producer. 

It  is  therefore  of  immediate  national  interest  that  a 
survey  should  be  made  of  the  teaching  personnel,  in  terms  of 
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the  monetary  value  placed  uj^on  their  services. 

0  0  0 

The  data  used  in  this  report  were  obtained  from  the  * 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  from  provincial  reports  and 
from  the  files  of  the  Teachers’  Federations. 

In  compiling  Table  A  below  the  writer  has  made  all 
steps  into  $100  steps;  breaking  down  the  $500  steps  (which 
begin  at  $2,000)  arbitrarily  into  diminishing  numbers  for 
each  $100.  No  arguments  will,  or  should,  be  based  upon  the 
detailed  figures  thus  presented  between  $2,000  and  $3,500. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  figures 
up  to  the  $2,000  level  for  the  nine  provinces  named  are  com¬ 
pletely  authentic. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compile  a  consolidated  report 
on  salaries  that  includes  all  lay  teachers  in  Quebec.  In 
addition  to  the  salaries  listed  in  Table  A,  the  following 
data  which  throw  additional  light  on  the  provincial  salary 
situation  were  found  in  the  1937-38  Annual  Report. 

(a)  Region  No.  8-  Gaspe. 

The  salaries  of  religious  and  lay  female  teachers 
(Catholic)  were  as  follows  in  1937-38: 


Salaries  1 

#125 

$140 

$150 

$160 

$200 

$225 

$250 

$275 

$290 

$295 

Teachers 

1 

5 

27 

2 

6 

9 

21 

30 

11 

1  CM 

1  H  ! 
1  1 

Salaries 

$300 

$320 

$325 

$335 

$345 

$350 

$400 

$450 

$500 

Teachers 

781 

4 

24 

11 

1 

7 
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TABLE  A.-  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SALARIES 


] 

r'.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

QUE. 

ONT . 

PAN 

Under  300. . . . 

9 

0 

71 

1294 

0 

0 

300-  400.... 

67 

147 

104 

6311 

76 

46 

400-  500.... 

316 

706 

767 

273 

214 

485 

500-  600.... 

115 

777 

594 

201 

1071 

994 

600-  70©.... 

67 

566 

253 

153 

3436 

484 

700-  800.... 

54 

240 

212 

195 

2286 

310 

800-  900.... 

52 

196 

122 

118 

1794 

203 

900-1000.... 

9 

166 

90 

41 

1436 

238 

1000-1100.... 

5 

166 

50 

133 

1356 

152 

1100-1200.... 

2 

139 

116 

94 

969 

105 

1200-1300.... 

1 

136 

89 

577 

833 

125 

1300-1400.... 

0 

56 

137 

47 

650 

99 

1400-1500.... 

0 

33 

29 

6 

649 

217 

1500-1600.... 

6 

22 

16 

0 

782 

141 

1600-1700.... 

1 

32 

24 

0 

497 

52 

1700-1800.... 

•  •  • 

19 

9 

•  •  • 

544 

147 

1800-1900.... 

•  •  • 

17 

18 

•  •  • 

512 

31 

1900-2000.... 

•  •  • 

13 

25 

•  *  • 

412 

35 

2000-2100.... 

•  •  • 

13 

14 

•  •  • 

320 

35 

2100-2200.... 

•  •  • 

11 

13 

•  •  • 

388 

32 

2200-2300.... 

•  •  • 

11  ’ 

12 

•  •  • 

1021 

29 

2300-2400.... 

•  •  • 

10 

11 

•  •  • 

278 

25 

2400-2500.... 

•  •  • 

7 

9 

•  •  • 

196 

23 

2500-2600.... 

•  •  • 

4 

2 

•  •  • 

240 

15 

2600-2700.... 

•  •  • 

3 

2 

•  •  • 

220 

13 

2700-2800.... 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

200 

11 

2800-2900.... 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

•  •  • 

190 

9 

2900-3000.... 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

•  •  ft 

165 

7 

3000-3100.... 

•  •  • 

2 

1 

•  •  • 

110 

7 

3100-3200.... 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

105 

5 

3200-3300.... 

•  M 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

100 

4 

3300-3400.... 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

95 

3 

3400-3500.... 

•  *  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

91 

2 

3500  &  over.. 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

393 

5 

Total  . . 

.662 

3384 

2795 

9443 

21629 

4098 

In  the  above 

table 

the  Quebec 

figures 

relate  to  salaries 

of  1 

;he 

9,443  female  lay  teachers  in 
does  not  include  salaries  of: 

Catholic 

primary 

schools.  The  tabl 

(a)  1397  male  lay  teachers  in  Catholic  schools  whose  average 
salary  in  the  year  1936-37  was  $1,666. 

(b)  460  male  lay  teachers  whose  average  salary  in  the  year 
1936-37  was  $2,008. 

(c)  2,174  female  lay  teachers  in  Protestant  schools  whose 
average  salary  in  the  year  1936-37  was  $986. 


OF  CANADIAN  TEACHERS,  1938 


CUM. 


SASK. 

ALTA. 

B.C. 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

% 

2 

0 

•  •  •  • 

1380 

1380 

2.34 

260 

0 

•  •  •  • 

7011 

8391 

14.23 

2079 

0 

•  •  •  • 

4920 

13311 

22.57 

2035 

21 

•  •  •  • 

5808 

19119 

32.41 

1011 

607 

•  •  •  • 

6377 

24596 

43.22 

451 

1253 

348 

5329 

30825 

52.26 

283 

1703 

431 

4887 

35712 

60.54 

264 

504 

340 

3088 

38800 

65.78 

138 

269 

280 

2547 

41347 

70.09 

121 

166 

246 

1958 

43305 

73.41 

121 

185 

255 

2322 

45627 

77.35 

113 

99 

203 

1404 

47031 

79.73 

89 

120 

212 

1355 

48386 

82.03 

66 

130 

160 

1323 

49709 

84.27 

56 

167 

456 

1285 

50994 

86.45 

45 

114 

79 

957 

51951 

88.07 

28 

91 

93 

790 

52741 

89.41 

48 

59 

66 

658 

53399 

90.53 

23 

46 

64 

515 

53914 

91.40 

19 

41 

61 

565 

54479 

92.36 

16 

36 

59 

1184 

55663 

94.36 

14 

31 

56 

425 

56088 

95.08 

11 

26 

52 

324 

56412 

95.63 

12 

26 

52 

351 

56763 

96.23 

10 

24 

51 

323 

57086 

96.78 

8 

22 

49  . 

294 

57380 

97.28 

6 

20 

47 

275 

57655 

97.74 

4 

18 

45 

242 

57897 

98.15 

2 

18 

14 

154 

58051 

98.41 

2 

16 

12 

142 

58193 

98.65 

2 

15 

10 

132 

58325 

98.88 

1 

12 

8 

120 

58445 

99.08 

1 

10 

6 

111 

58556 

99.27 

•  •  •  • 

15 

16 

431 

58987 

100.00 

7341 

5864 

3771 

58987 

:  ■ 

• 
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(b)  Region  No.  2  -  Montreal. 

Salaries  of  lay  female  teachers  (Catholic): 

15  municipalities  paid  salaries  of  $250  to  $300  in  1937-38. 

4  municipalities  paid  salaries  of  $200  to  $250  in  1937-38. 

2  municipalities  paid  salaries  of  $175  to  $200  in  1937-38. 

(c)  Protestant  Schools t- 

There  were  in  1937-38,  459  rural  teachers.  Of  these 
407  were  female  teachers  whose  average  salary  was  $429; 
and  there  were  74  intermediate  schools  in  which  the  average 
salary  was  $1,245  for  male  and  $753  for  female  teachers; 
and  there  were  60  high  schools  in  which  the  average  salary 
was  $2,198  for  male  and  $1,267  for  female  teachers. 

The  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  resulting 
Table  A  presents  a  dependable  statement  of  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Canadian  teachers1  salaries  as  a  whole.  A  pre¬ 
viously-compiled  Table  for  1936-37  was  discarded  when  new 
statistics  became  available.  The  remarkable  similarity  of 
the  cumulative  percentage  columns  would  clearly  indicate 
that  both  tables  present  a  true  picture  of  the  subject.  This 
is  stressed  because  the  table  thus  compiled  will  presently 
be  used  to  indicate  that  some  32$  of  Canadian  teachers  are 
working  for  less  than  the  mean  Canadian  minimum  industrial 
wage  for  females. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  about  Canadian  teachers  in  1937-38. 

19  119  or  over  32$,  received  less  than  $600  a  year  or  $50  a  month. 

55*712  or  over  60$,  received  less  than  $900  a  year  or  y>75  a  month. 

43^305, or  over  73$,  received  less  than  $1200  a  year  or  $100  a  month. 

Also,  some  49  per  cent  of  Canadian  teachers  are  receiving 
salaries  less  than  the  mean  minimum  female  salary  in  five 
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school  systems  of  the  British  Empire,  without  any  prospect  of  the 
increments  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  national  schedules 
in  those  systems. 

CHAPTER  II 

RELATIVE  WAGE  STATUS  OE  CANADIAN  TEACHERS. 

To  the  writer  at  least,  the  most  impressive  facts  revealed 
by  Table  A  are  the  following:  . 

Some  32  per  cent  of  Canadian  teachers  earn  less  than  $50  a 
month,  and  about  52  per  cent  of  them  earn  less  than  $66.67  a  month. 
That  is  to  say,  more  than  half  the  teachers  of  Canada  live  in 
poverty,  without  the  resources  necessary  for  enriching  their  in¬ 
tellectual  background,  for  maintaining  professional  fitness,  or 
for  moving  in  an  appropriate  social  milieu.  More • light  may  be  thrown 
upon  their  condition  by  comparison  with  those  of  other  workers. 

The  Canada  Year  Book,  1938,  presents(pp. 806-7 )  a  summary  of 
minimum  wage  rates  for  female  workers  in  Canada.,  as  at  December  31, 
1937.  Rates  are  there  presented  for  Nova  Scotia, Quebec  and  all 
provinces  west  thereof,  in  such  vocations  as  Canning,  Laundering, 

Hairdressing  and  Office  Work.  Workers  are  also  differentiated  as 
‘’Adults ,  experienced"  and  "Minors,  learners  etc." 

Under  the  heading  "Manufacturing"  the  following  weekly 
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rainimum  wages  for  minors,  learners,  etc.,  are  given: 
$6.00-10.00,  6^)0-11.00,  6.00-11.00,  6.00-11.00,  7.00-11.00, 
6.00-11.00  and  7.00  to  13.00.  The  writer  assumes  that  a 
reasonable  average  minimum  wage  may  be  derived  by  averaging 
the  seven  means:  $8.00,  8.50,  8.50,8.50,  9.00,  8.50  and  10.00. 
Thus  $8.71  would  be  the  average  weekly  minimum  wage  for  female 
minors,  learners,  etc.,  in  Canadian  manufacturing  industries. 
By  a  similar  process  employing  the  41  weekly  wage  figures 
in  the  summary,  we  find  that  the  average  weekly  minimum  wage 
for  all  female  minors,  learners,  etc.,  covered  by  minimum 
wage  legislation  is  $9,185. 

This  gives  a  yearly  wage  in  that  unskilled  labor  group 
of  $459.25  (i.e.  50  x  $9,185). 

A  similar  calculation  may  fairly  be  used  to  discover  the 
average  minimum  wage  set  by  Provincial  Wage  Boards  for  experi¬ 
enced  female  workers.  The  average  of  the  means  of  46  rates 
listed  in  the  summary  is  $12,034,  giving  the  experienced 
female  worker  an  average  minimum  annual  salary  of  $601.70 
(i.e.  50  x  $12,034). 

The  same  Canada  Year  Book  1938  provides  us  on  p.804 
with  standard  rates  of  wages  in  male  occupations,  covering 
five  leading  cities  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  for  the  year 
1937. 

Taking  means  where  necessary,  and  calculating  on  a 
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44-hour  week,  it  is  easy  to  construct  the  following  table 
of  Canadian  wages  for  representative  vocations: 


Table  B:  Canadian  Wages  for  Representative  Vocations,  1937. 


1 

Occupation 

Average  of 
Canadian 
Wages  per 
Hour 

Average 

Weekly 

Wage 

Average 

Annual 

Wage 

(50  weeks) 

Carpenter 

$  .78 

$34.32 

$1716.00 

Painter 

.6695 

29.46 

1473.00 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

.785 

34.54 

1727.00 

Laborers (Building) 

.415 

18.26 

913.00 

Machinists 

.68 

29.92 

1496.00 

Pressmen,  job 

•  •  • 

34.18 

1709.00 

Trackmen  and  Laborers 

.447 

19.67 

983.50 

(Electr.  Rly. ) 

Labor,  unskilled  factory 

.424 

18.66 

933.00 

a 

From  the  same  source,  since  it  is  there  available, 


may  be  taken  the  average  wages  of  bindery  girls,  which  will 
throw  an  interesting  light  upon  the  relative  values  set  by 
our  civilization  upon  the  dexterous  hands  which  put  covers 
on  books,  and  the  dexterous  brains  which  train  our  Canadian 
youth  to  read  and  understand  those  booxs. 

Bindery  girls:  Average  weekly  wage  $  14.27 
Average  annual  wage  713.50 

The  above  figures  may  be  graphically  illustrated  in 
relation  to  the  great  mass  of  low-paid  Canadian  teachers  by 
means  of  Figure  2. 

To  the  query:  Why  should  a  sheet  metal  worker  be  paid 
more  than  87$  of  Canadian  teachers?  there  is  just  one  cynical 
reply:  a  poor  sheet  metal  worker  might  spoil  good  tin. 
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The  above  table  of  earnings  has  been  taken  as  basic  for 
comparisons  on  the  assumption  that  for  these  workers  a  year  consists 
of  fifty  working  weeks  of  44  hours  each.  Many  workers  do  not  secure 
this  amount  of  work  each  year.  Such  under -employed  workers  are  probably 
offset  by  an  equal  proportion  of  teachers  who  work  less  than  a  full 
school  year.  And,  to  match  the  unfortunate  workers  who  secure  no  em¬ 
ployment  during  a  given  year,  there  are  thousands  of  teachers  in  Canada 
who  do  not  secure  positions.  Available  data  from  Government  reports 
does  not  make  it  possible  to  present  reliable  figures  on  relative 
unemployment .  We  are,  however,  on  sound  footing  when  we  compare  the 
authentic  Government  figures  for  a  full  year’s  employment  in  various 
occupations.  If  a  carpenter  can  earn  in  five  months  what  a  teacher  can 
only  earn  in  ten,  the  teacher’s  salary  may  properly  be  said  to  be 
inferior  to  the  carpenter’s  wages.  To  allow  all  the  "Ah,buts"  of 
seasonal  employment,  partial  employment,  longer  hours  and  longer 
working  years  to  obfuscate  any  attempt  to  compare  teacher  earnings  with 
labor  wages  is  simply  to  continue  yielding  along  the  whole  educational 
front. 1 


l.The  following  facts  are  submitted  without  prejudice  to  the  above 
argument : 

(a) l931  Census  Report, page  396. Re  carpenters  with  construction 
companies:  128,305  male  workers  lost  277,822  weeks  or  about  2 
weeks  per  year.  Their  working  year  was  about  50  weeks. 

(b) l936  Census.  949  carpenters  out  of  2662  listed  (conditions  and 
amount  of  training  ignored)  were  on  June  1st .unemployed. This 
is  35  'oer  cent  unemployment  for  all  who  call  themselves 
carpenters,  no  matter  where  and  when  employed. 

There  were  on  this  date  699  listed  as  carpenters  in  the 
oity  of  Calgary.  If  35  per  cent  of  them  were  unemployed  at  one 
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SuEEfeementary  data  on  Wages.  (Canada  Year  Boole,  1938, page  476.) 

(a)  Wages  paid  in  the  construction  industry  in  Canada  for  the 

year  1936  -  $87,575,538 

Number  of  wage-earning  employees  -  121,287 

Average  wage  (annual)  -  $722 

(b)  For  the  seven  cities, Brandon,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moose  Jaw, 
Saskatoon,  Regina,  Winnipeg,  the  average  earnings  of  clerks 

( 193 )  was  -Male  $1111,  Female  $676;  Average  period  of  employment 
was  -  Males  45.4  weeks  and  Females  44.2  weeks. 

(c)  Woollen  Textile  Industries  of  Canada,  1937. 

Average  earnings  of  1142  salaried  employees  -  $2194 

Average  earnings  of  11,115  wage  earners  -  $  763 

OfoSdffvations  on  Figure  2. 

l.Over  10,000  teachers  are  paid  less  than  the  mean  legal 
minimum  for  female  juveniles  in  industry. 

2. Over  19,000  teachers  are  paid  less  than  the  mean  legal 
minimum  for  experienced  women  in  industry. 

3. About  25,000  teachers  are  paid  less  than  the  girl  who 


time  there  would  be  454  at  work.  Their  earnings  in  1936  were 
$258,700  or  $570  per  worker. 

These  figures  are  for  one  centre  only.  Untrained  persons 
may  have  registered  on  census  returns  as  being  carpenters.  The 
figures,  too,  are  for  a  period  of  marked  unemployment  for  this 
class  of  worker,  and  they  antedate  the  table  of  teachers'  salaries 
by  two  years,  during  a  period  of  substantial  business  recovery. 
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binds  the  text  books. 

4.  Nearly  37,00'  teachers  (or  about  62$  of  all  lay  teachers) 
are  paid  less  than  the  mean  minimum  for  unskilled  factory 

labor. 

5.  About  53,500  teachers  (or  85  +  $)  are  paid  less  than 
skilled  union  workmen. 

CHAPTER  III 

TEACHERS1  SALARIES  AND  TAXPAYING  ABILITY 

On  Page  4  it  was  noted  that  practica-lly  all  Canadian 
provinces  have  enacted  minimum  wage  legislation,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  prevent  working  women  from  being  driven(  by 
conditions  of  labor  supply  and  demand)  to  work  for  wages 
destructive  to  health  and  morality.  It  was  shown  there  that 
19,000  Canadian  teachers  are  working  for  less  than  the 
mean  minimum  industrial  wage  for  adult  women,  and  that  over 
10,000  of  these  do  not  rate  even  the  wages  of  minors  and 
learners  in  laundries,  dry-cleaning  establishments  and  res- 

4.  «•- 

<J  -  * 

taurants.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1934,  some  7,500 
women  lay  teachers  averaged  $212  per  year}  The  average  for 
1935  was  $207 .  In  1938  it  had  risen  to  a  median  of  about  $300. 

This  unsatisfactory  situation  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  a  country  committed  to  the  principle  of  political, 


1.  C.T.E. Brief  to  the  Rowell  Commission. 
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cultural  and  economic  unity,  the  grossest  inequalities  are 
found  in  a  single  vocational  field  under  the  aegis  of  govern¬ 
ments  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  Thus  in  the 

median  of  all  salaries  is  $480,  in  B.C.  it  is  $1,290.  The 

economic  debacle  in  Saskatchewan  serves  in  Manitoba  as  the 
excuse  for  a  savage  assault  which  drives  the  median  down  to 
$710.  In  Alberta  the  influence  of  that  debacle  is  minimized 

by  a  stubborn  and  not  entirely  vain  defence  of  the  $840  min¬ 
imum,  so  that  the  last  available  median  is  about  $860. 

The  main  relevant  question  i£  this:  what  basis  is  there 
in  economic  realities  for  such  variations  in  teacher-wages 
from  one  province  to  another?  Is  it  true  that  one  province 
is  wealthy  and  another  province  very  poor,  or  is  it  that  mere¬ 
ly  a  facile  expression  of  opinion  ? 

In  an  attempt  to  get  on  a  basis  of  scientific  measure- 

i 

ment ,  Professor  Mort  has  evolved  a,  plan  for  reducing  the 
taxpaying  ability  of  every  State  in  the  U.S.A.  to  a  decimal 
fraction  of  the  taxpaying  ability  of  the  entire  Union, and, 
complementary  to  it,  a  plan  for  similarly  reducing  the  edu¬ 
cational  need  of  each  State  to  decimal  terras.  The  logical 

procedure  based  upon  these  two  plans  may  be  illustrated  thus: 

-fl 'cl 

If  Idaho  has  .57  of ^taxable  capacity  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
.073  of  the  educational  nedd,  then  Idaho  should  receive  as 


2  Federal  Support  for  Public  Education. 


TABLE  C.  -  TAXABLE  CAPACITY,  A  CRUDE 


APPLICATION  OF  PROFESSOR  MORT  *  S  FORMULA. 


Factors 

Urban 

Population 

Canada 

5,572,058 

.1 

v (  o  or) 

P.E.I. 

20,385 
.00366 
-  0108 

N.S. 

231,654 

.0416 

-.1228 

N.B. 

128,940 

.0232 

-.0684 

Quebec 

1,813,606 

.326 

-.9611- 

OntP 

2,095,992 

.376 

Man. 

315,969 

.0567 

.-.1673 

Sask. 

290,905 

.0523 

Alta. 

278,508 

.050 

B.C. 

394,739 

.071 

-.2095 

Motor 

Registration 

1,148,497 

1 

x(-.96) 

7,398 

.00645 

-.0062 

42,745 

.0374 

-.0358 

29,724 

.0259 

-.0249 

168,708 

.147 

-.1411 

549,699 

.479 

-.4598 

71,092 

.062 

-.0595 

92,948 

.081 

-.0778 

90,706 

.079 

-.0758 

95,221 

.083 

^0797 

AT •  j  yrs. 

Total 

Population 

11,028,000 

#  1 
x( 5l) 

93,000 

.0084 

-.0043 

542,000 

.0488 

-.0249 

440, OO0 

.0396 

-.0202 

3,135,000 

.2808 

-.1432 

3,711,000 

.334 

-.1703 

717,000 
.0645 
.  -.0329 

939,000 

.0854 

-.0431 

778,000 

.0700 

-.0357 

751,000 

.0676 

-.0345 

Value  of 
Manufacture 

r;l,  215, 690, 000 

1 

x  .32 

1,270,650 

.00104 

.00033 

27,887,450 

.0279 

.00893 

24,808,800 

.0202 

.00646 

372,045,500 

.306 

.00979. 

619,318,000 

.51 

.1632 

46,364,600 

.0381 

.01219 

15,912,950 

.0132 

.00422 

26,336,800 

.0216 

.00691 

81,450,600 

.067 

.02144 

AT  •  J  j  I  o  • 

Weighted 

Farm  Income 

A yr  R  vrs. 

•  •  • 

1 

x  2.63 

21,695,000 

.007 

.01841 

77,473,000 

.024 

.06312 

58,284,000 

.018 

.04734 

664,347,000 

.208 

.54704 

1,410,023,000 

.443 

1.16509 

176,353,000 

.055 

.14465 

236,864,000 

.074 

.19462 

281,178,000 

.088 

.23144 

261,117,000 

.082 

.21566 

Revenue  of 
Post  Office 

At t.  4  TrrR. 

136683,314 

1 

x  84 

172,443 

.0047 

.00394 

1,440,588 

.0394 

.03310 

1,253,509 

.0342 

.02873 

7,542,773 

.205 

.1722.0 

14,865,435 

.406 

•34104 

3,676,688 

.100 

.08400 

2,717,801 

.074 

.06216 

2,294,022 

.0626 

.05258 

2,954,308 

.0806 

.06770 

Retail 

Trade 

Av,  7  yrs. 

*2,113,010,000 

1 

x  9.36 

10,483,500 

.005 

.0468 

81,372,000 

.0384 

.3594 

53,458,000 

.031 

.2902 

491,725,000 

.232 

2.1615 

871,198,000 

.412 

3.8563 

143,640,000 

.068 

.6365 

127,803,000 

.060 

.5616 

131,552,000 

.062 

.5803 

189,539,000 

.089 

.8330 

Gross  In¬ 

come  Assess¬ 
ment  .  Av .  5 

971,262,000 

1 

yrs.  .  x  4 

3,074,000 

.00316 

.01264 

22,108,000 

.0228 

.0912 

L5, 588,000 
.0161 
.0644 

1280,512,000 

.2895 

1.1580 

469,091,000 

.483 

1.932 

48,248,000 

.0497 

.1988 

17,263,000 

.0178 

.0712 

36,814,000 

.0379 

.1516 

77,530,000 

.080 

.32 

Sum  of 

Partial 

Indices 

12.61051 

.06082 

.37225 

.32361 

2.80253 

5.71833 

.81644 

.61860 

.76383 

1.13410 

Index  of 
Taxpaying 

_ 1 

.0047 

.0295 

.0256 

.222 

.453 

.0646 

.049 

.0605 

.0902 

Ability 

Population 

#  1 

.0084 

.0488 

.0396 

.2808 

.334 

.0645 

.0845 

.0700 

.0676 
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Federal  Aid  towards  the  provision  of  a  "foundation  program" 

a  sum  equal  to . Q16  of  the  total  Federal  Aid  for  a  given  year 

x 

(where  x  is  the  sum  of  the  taxpaying -ability -deficiencies 
of  all  the  poorer  states). 

Professor  Mort’s  "Method  of  Computing  Ability  Index" 
(which  is  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  p.<jo  is  a  delicately  con¬ 
structed  statistical  device  whose  mathematics  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  faith  by  most  students,  including  the  present  writer; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  an  efficient  working  device 
for  use  in  Canada,  without  being  measured  against  certain 
criteria  of  the  kind  employed  by  its  author.  Nevertheless, 
Canada  is  part  of  the  same  continent,  with  a  very  similar 
social  and  economic  pattern  of  life,  with  great  commercial 
centres  and  a  vast  agricultural  inland.  The  Mort  formula  is 
not  likely  to  produce  accurate  measures  of  taxpaying  ability 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  utterly  inaccurate  measures  in  Canada. 

The  writer  has  therefore  applied  the  Mort  method  in  a 
crude  way  to  the  nine  Canadian  provinces:  the  resulting  fig¬ 
ures  will  be  found  in  Table  C.  The  following  variations 
were  made  for  the  reasons  severally  given: 

1.  'Where  feasible,  each  factor(Motor  Registration,  Value  of 
Manufactures,  etc.)  is  given  as  an  average  of  four  or  more 
recent  years,  in  order  that  the  normal  post-depression 
picture  may  be  presented. 
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2.  For  "farm  cash  income"  the  writer  used  the  only  avail¬ 
able  figures,  "Agricultural  Revenue"  from  recent  Canada 
Year  Books,  weighted  as  instructed. 

3*  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  data  on  the  cash 
totals  of  incomes  in  the  brackets  named,  the  writer  used 
instead  the  gross  assessed  incomes  for  the  separate  prov¬ 
inces  (averaged  for  5  years)  with  4  as  the  multiplier. 

This  change  has,  if  anything,  a  levelling  effect  upon 

the  results,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  by  a  count  of  the 

numbers  of  incomes  of  the  required  brackets  in  each  province. 

4*  Mort’s  factor  (j)  was  omitted,  because  the  necessary  data, 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  1938, 
were  such  as  to  require  detailed  analysis  by  an  expert 
in  stock  issues.  The  inclusion  of  this  factoT*  would  ha.ve 
increased  the  sum  of  indices  for  Quebec  and  Ontario  by 
.25  more  or  less.  Its  omission  has  a  slight  levelling  effect. 

i 

The  outcome  of  much  laborious  calculation  (and  some 
correspondence)  is  embodied  in  the  line  "Index  of  Taxpaying 
Ability".  The  writer  presents  this  outcome  not  as  a  conclusive 
statement,  but  rather  as  a  bit  of  pioneer  work  in  this  new 
field.  With  that  saving  clause,  then,  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
table  may  be  read  as  follows:  Prince  Edward  Island  has 
.0084  of  the  population  of  Canada,  but  only  .0047  of  the 
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taxpaying  ability  of  Canada.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Saskatchewan  are  shown  to  be 
almost  staggeringly  deficient  in  taxpaying  ability;  Quebec 
and  Alberta  definitely  deficient;  Manitoba  exactly  balanced; 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  enjoying  a  magnificent  surplus 
of  taxpaying  ability. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  Figure  3  to  incorporate  in  one 
graph  (a)  the  population  (b)  the  taxpaying  ability  (c)  the 
total  of  teacher-salaries,  for  all  provinces.  In  this  graph 
Ontario  is  used  as  standard,  with  the  assumption  for  the 
moment  that  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  are  all  just  as  they  should  be 
for  a  population  of  3,711,000  persons  living  in  the  geograph¬ 
ical  environment  known  as  Ontario.  (The  calculation  necessary 
has  been  done  with  a  slide  rule.) 

For  Educational  Effort  we  have  to  resort  to  the  official 
figures^of  total  current  educational  revenue.  Averaged  for 
the  five  years  1932-1936  they  are  as  follows: 


P.E.I . $  461,940 

. .  3,713,680 

. .  2,748,340 

Que .  20,788,580 

Ont .  44,501,380  (1931-1935) 

Man .  7,134,540 

Sask .  8,612,700  (1931-1935 

Alta .  9,640,780  (1931-1935) 

. .  8,142,940 


The  provincial  totals  of  teacher-salaries  are  obtained  fioin 


1  Annual  Survey  of  Education  in  Canada.  1936,  P«P*  72-3. 
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the  same  source.  Those  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta  are  immediately  available  on  p. 74.  Those 
of  N.S.,  N.B.,  and  B.C.  have  been  obtained  from  pp.50 

and  52,  by  the  formula  (Average  Salary  of  1952-1936  x  Average 
Number  ox  Teachers  1932-1936^  calculated  separately  for  Rural 
and  Urban  Teachers,  and  the  results  added. 

Total  salary  bills  for  the  Provinces  (5  year  average) 
are  as  follows: 


P-E.I . $  340,560  (1932-1936) 

N.S .  2,653,455  " 

N.B .  1,827,892  " 

*  Que .  10,904,300  (1931-1935) 

Ont .  28,381,200  (1931-4  &  1936) 

Man .  4,238,120  (1932-1936) 

Sask .  5,236,700  (1931-1935) 

Alta .  6,033,120  " 

B.C .  5,061,272  (1932-1936) 


In  interpreting  the  graph,  (Pigure  3)  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  sight  of  the  postulate,  viz.  that  in  Ontario 
the  four  elements  -  population,  taxpaying  ability,  educational 
effort  and  teachers’  salary  bill-  are  in  satisfactory  proportion 
to  each  other.  That  assumption  is  made  simply  because  one  has 
to  start  from  something,  and  the  most  populous  province  of  the 
Dominion  would  seem  to  be  the  best  starting-point. 

Prince  Edward  Island. Taxpaying  ability  less  than  half 
adequate  to  the  population;  educational  effort  fully  up  to 
taxpaying  ability,  and  salaries  forming  high  proportion  of 
educational  effort. 


^  The  Quebec  figure  is  diminished  by  $350,000  estimated  average 
payment  to  secretaries  of  schtbolboards,  as  noted  in  Annual  Survey 

1936,  p.  74. 
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Nova  Scotia.  Taxpaying  ability  less  than  half  adequate. 
Educational  effort  high  in  proportion;  and  salaries  form  a 
very  high  proportion  of  educational  effort. 

New  Brunswick  A  similar  profile:  deficiency  of  taxpay¬ 
ing  ability  not  quite  so  acute;  effort  and  salaries  not  so 
high,  but  still  beyond  taxpaying  ability. 

Quebec .  Taxpaying  ability  very  deficient,  but  higher 
than  s.ny  of  the  Maritimes;  educational  effort  much  below  stan¬ 
dard,  and  salaries  unduly  low  in  proportion  to  effort.  The 
ratio  " salaries-revenues"  in  Quebec  is  much  the  lowest  of  all 
Canadian  provinces. 

Manitoba.,  Taxpaying  ability  deficient,  but  higher  than 
Quebec  or  the  Maritimes;  educational  effort  high;  salaries 
in  proportion  to  effort,  rather  low. 

Saskatchewan.  Taxpaying  ability  less  than  half  adequate 
effort  and  salaries  enormously  high  in  relation  to  taxpaying 
ability;  but  salaries  somewhe/t  low  in  relation  to  effort. 

Alberta.  Taxpaying  ability  markedly  deficient;  effort  in 
rela.tion  to  population  the  highest  in  the  Dominion,  salaries 

a  shade  low  in  relation  to  effort. 

British  Columbia.  Taxpaying  ability  equal  to  standard; 
effort  significantly  less  than  ability,  and  salaries  a  shade 


low  in  proportion  to  effort. 
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We  reach  this  position,  then,  by  accepting  Ontario  as 
the  norm:  that  of  the  nine  Canadian  provinces,  seven  are  des¬ 
perately  deficient  in  taxpaying  ability;  and  of  the  seven, 
five  are  carrying  an  educational  load  much  beyond  their  tax- 
paying  ability,  so  that  their  $400-a-year  teachers  can  hope 
for  no  more  generous  reward  this  side  of  Jordan.  All  this  in 
a  country  which: 

(a)  in  1937  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  some  1650,000, 000- 
export  ed  goods  to  the  value  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000,' 

(b)  stands  fourth  among  the  great  trading  nations  of  the 
world j 

(c)  has  one  motor  vehicle  for  each  ten  people j 

(d)  spends  annually  during  depression  years  (average  1930- 
1936)  over  $300,000,000  on  motor  goods  and  services; 

(e)  ranks  among  the  highest  nations  of  the  world  in  wealth 
per  capita^ 

(f)  spends  annually  during  depression  years  (average  1930- 
1936)  over  91-g-  millions  on  tobacco  and  liquor j 

(g)  has  over  the  past  twenty  years  reposed  its  national  de¬ 
fence  in  the  keeping  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

That  position  is  too  absurd  to  maintain,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  find  some  other.  Alberta  stands — 
fourth  in  population, 

fifth  in  taxpaying  ability  (absolute),  ^  _  _ 

fourth  in  taxpaying  ability  (ratio  of  T.P.  Index  to 

Population  Index,) 
first  in  educational  effort. 
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By  using  Alberta  as  norm  we  may  expect  to  measure  other 
provinces  against  a  typical  economic  condition,  and  to  measure 
their  effort  against  an  attainable,  but  not  unduly  low, 
standard. 

In  Figure  4,  then,  may  be  seen  a  new  picture  of  the 
same  four  elements  in  the  nine  provinces,  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  taxpaying  ability,  educational  effort  and  teacher- 
salaries  are  all  about  as  they  should  be  for  778,000  people 
living  in  the  geographical  environment  known  as  Alberta. 

By  this  standard,  the  provinces  measure  up  somewhat  as 
follows: 

The  Maritime  provinces  are  all  deficient  in  taxpaying 
ability;  their  educational  effort  is  much  below  their  ability; 
salaries  constitute  a  very  high  proportion  of  their  effort. 

Quebec  is  now  shown  as  no  more  deficient  in  taxpaying 
ability,  in  relation  to  the  population,  than  a  province  of 
large  families  may  be  expected  to  be.  (The  point  is  not  only 
that  large  families  reduce  assessable  income,  but  that  they 
reduce  the  proportion  of  wealth-producers  to  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation)  . 

Ontario  is  revealed  as  having  an  enormous  reserve  of 
taxpaying  ability,  in  spite  of  which  she  is  a  little  low  on 
educational  effort,  with  salaries  a  very  high  proportion  of 

effort . 

The  same  description  applies  approximately  to  British 
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Colutabia;  &*ld  Manitoba  shows  a  generous  reserve  of  taxpaying 
ability  with  a  marked  deficiency  in  effort  and  a  low  salary 
rat i o . 

Saskatchewan  continues  to  appear  as  desperately  short 
on  taxpaying  ability,  and  carrying  an  educational  burden 
beyond  its  ability  but  far  short  of  its  need  (in  terms  of 
population) . 

The  graph  expresses,  with  some  pretensions  to  propor¬ 
tional  accuracy,  a  condition  long  known  to  exist  in  Canada. 
Under  our  tariff  policies  (which  may  very  well  have  been  wise 
policies)  the  Saint  Lawrence  Basin  has  been  built  up  into  a 
busy  and  wealthy  industrial  area.  Huge  price  spreads  between 
American  and  Canadian  automobiles,  very  substantial  protection 
to  Canadian  machine  firms,  minor  tariffs  on  everything  down 
to  the  housewife’s  needle,  have  nurtured  and  shielded  the 
infant  industries  of  that  area  until  Ontario  alone  has  become 
the  repository  of  48$  of  the  Dominion’s  taxable  income. 

The  political  unity  of  Canada  has  been  most  resolutely 
exploited  to  that  end,  and  the  price  has  been  paid  in  every 
car,  every  mower  and  binder,  every  shirt  and  shoe  sold  in 
Canada  in  our  time.  Now,  in  the  evolution  of  industry  and 
society,  the  day  has  come  when  workers  are  superfluous;  when 
juvenile  labor  is  largely  rejected;  when  a  new  secondary 
school  population  has  successfully  invaded  our  school  systems 
across  Canada;  when  all  social  services,  and  most  conspicu- 
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ously  education,  are  starved  of  public  funds.  Elsewhere  -  in 
Britain,  in  other  British  Dominions,  and  in  the  U.S.A.  -  the 
unity  of  the  nation  is  being  invoiced  to  tax  the  wealth  wherever 
it  is,  and  to  distribute  aid  where  it  is  needed.  It  must  be  so 
in  Canada.  The  National  Policy  which  cradled  and  nurtured  the 
industrial  growth  of  Ontario  must  now  go  further,  and  nurture 
the  cultural  and  intellectual  growth'  of  the  Canad'ian  people  in 
a  national  way  on  a  national  scale,  by  taxing  Canadian  wealth 
where  it  is,  and  distributing  aid  where  it  is  needed.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  Secessionism  has  become  vocal  at 
the  one  point  in  Western  Canada  where  taxpaying  ability  sinks 
into  hopeless  inadequacy. 

Once  more,  however,  the  writer  admits  the  tentative 
character  of  his  figures  on  taxpaying  ability.  An  expert  piece 
of  research  is  needed  to  obtain  for  Canada  a  valid  method  of 
computation.  Nevertheless,  the  writer's  figures  stand  as  a 
challenge  to  those  who  would  block  the  one  exit  from  the  penur¬ 
ious  plight  of  education  and  educators,  namely  large  national 
grant s-in-aid,  provided  through  Pederal  taxation. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


"MINIMUM  -  INCREMENT  -  MAXIMUM" 


In  all  cities  of  considerable  size  in  Canada,  it  is  the 
practice  to  recruit  new  teachers  to  the  staff  at  a  (relatively) 
low  salary,  and  to  increase  that  salary  by  regular  increments 
to  a  stated  maximum. 


T able  D. -Public  School  Teachers-  Male.  Highest  Certification 

(Non-Degree ) 


Span  of 

City 

Schedule 

Mini- 

Differ- 

Increments 

Maxi- 

(Years) 

mum 

$  ential  $ 

$  -years 

mum  $ 

Charlottetown 

5 

850 

125 

25  x  5 

975 

Halifax 

12 

1075 

600 

50  xl2 

1675 

Sydney 

11 

675 

350 

(25xl)+(50x3)+(25x7)  1025 

New  Glasgow 

10 

650 

250 

25x10 

900 

Sydney  Mines 

10 

615 

50 

5x10 

665 

St.  John,  N.B. 

25 

1050 

650 

very  complicated 

1700 

Montreal  Pr. 

4 

1300 

400 

100x4 

1700 

Chatham,  Ont. 

16 

1000 

800 

50x16 

1800 

Toronto 

12 

1600 

1200 

100x12 

2800 

Et.  William 

8 

1000 

600 

75x8 

1600 

Kingston 

13 

800 

650 

50x13 

1450 

Windsor 

23 

900 

1300 

( Oxl ) + ( 100x4 )  4- (  50x18 )  2200 

Ottawa 

10 

1000 

1000 

100x10 

2000 

Regina 

10 

1200 

700 

(75x9)+(25xl) 

1900 

Saskatoon 

9 

1300 

600 

(60x7+80+100 

1900 

Edmonton 

6 

1200 

600 

100x6 

1800 

Calgary 

12 

1100 

600 

50x12 

1700 

Lethbridge 

15 

900 

600 

40x15 

1500 

Vancouver 

11 

1100 

900 

(50x4) +(100x7) 

2000 

New  Westmin. 

10 

1000 

1000 

100x10 

2000 

-  — — — — -  ' 

Average 

"  Average 

span 

Differ- 

2lT240 

ential 

=*11.6yrs. 

648.75 
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The  above  table,  which  is  representative  though  not  com¬ 
plete,  has  been  compiled  with  care  so  as  to  show  the  salaries 
paid  to  men  teachers  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  their 
schedule,  as  assistants  in  elementary  schools.  It  represents 
the  best  that  a  married  man  can  obtain  in  the  capacity  of  a 
grade  teacher,  without  a  degree. 

(The  various  "contributions"which  are  still  in  effect  in 
numerous  western  cities,  and  the  government  grant  in  the  case 
of  Halifax,  are  here  ignored,  since  the  structure  of  the  sched¬ 
ules,  rather  than  their  exact  1939  cash  significance,  is  here 
under  consideration). 

Span  of  Schedule.lt  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  each 
of  these  21  cities,  a  responsible  body  of  trustees  (with  or  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  teachers*  committee)  asked  and  answered  the 
question:  "How  many  years....?"  The  puzzling  problem  for  any 
investigator  is:What  is  the  remainder  of  that  incomplete  question? 

"How  many  years  will  it  take  the  typical  teacher  to  reach 
full  efficiency  in  this  school  system?"  If  that  was  the  question, 
Montreal  answered  "Four  years"  and  Toronto  answered  "Twelve". 

"How  many  years  will  it  be  before  the  typical  teacher*  s 
domestic  needs  will  require  the  utmost  consideration  the  Board 
can  offer?"  If  that  was  the  question,  Fort  William  answered  "Eight 
Years"  and  Windsor  answered  "Twenty-three". 
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”How  many  years  ca.n  a  young  person  of  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  be  induced  to  wait  for  realization  of  his  full  vocational 
value  (instead  of  turning  aside  into  law  or  medicine)?"  If  that 
was  the  question, Charlottetown  answered  "Five  years"  and  St. 

John,  N.B.,  answered  "Twenty -f ivefl . 

"How  many  years  will  provide  a  gradient  easy  enough  to  be 
offset  by  the  regular  retirement  of  highly-paid  senior  teachers?" 
If  that  was  the  question,  Saskatoon  answered  "Nine"  and  Leth¬ 
bridge  answered  "Fifteen" . 

Whatever  the  question  may  have  been,  the  21  answers  give 
a  median  of  11.4  years  with  a  mean  deviation  of  3.5  years,  and 
a  spread  of  21  years. 

The  report  "The  Scientific  Approach  to  Salary  Schedules" 
(C.T.F.  Proceeeings,  1936)  after  quoting  from  the  researches 
of  the  N.E.A.,  concludes  as  follows: 

"In  short,  the  increment  is  a  device  for  securing  teachers 
at  low  cost  and  bringing  them  by  orderly  stages  up  to  a  finan¬ 
cial  remuneration  that  presents  their  true  worth  and  will  retain 
them  in  the  service". 

That  description  probably  represents  accurately  the  com¬ 
promise  reached  when  the  public  demand  for  low  taxation  meets 
the  teacher-demand  for  a  decent  standard  of  life;  and  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  terms  of  the  compromise,  the  public  feels  that  it 
is  paying  quite  enough,  and  the  teaching  positions  do  continue 
to  be  occupied. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  fantastic  to  suppose  that  a  just  answer 
to  the  above  composite  question,  "How  many  years...?"  cannot  be 
made.  If  Toronto's  answer  is  just,  then  the  male  teachers  of 
Windsor  have  a  very  serious  grievance. 

Differential. The  cash  spread  between  the  Minimum  and  Maxi¬ 
mum  salaries  should  be  much  easier  to  interpret.  The  teacher 
joins  the  staff  young,  inexperienced  and  too  immature  for  heavy 
administrative  or  supervisory  responsibilities.  Experience,  poise 
and  power  come  with  the  years;  he  does  more  for  the  public,  and 
does  that  better.  How  much  more  is  he  worth?  Charlottetown  answers 
"$125";  Halifax:, " $600*;  Toronto, "$1200" ;  and  so  on  across  Canada. 
Sydney,  N.S., rates  maturity  at  $350  per  year,  the  neighbouring 
Sydney  Mines  at  $50  per  year.  At  Sydney  Mines  a  teacher  who  earned 
$3.07  on  September  1st,  1929,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  with  his  maturity  and  experience  he  is  worth  $3.32  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  1939. 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  MARRIED  MAN. 

Th©  particular  classii ication  —  Mai©  Public  School  Teachers  — 
selected  for  Table  D  suggests  that  the  normal  expansion  of  a  man* s 
domestic  responsibilities  should  have  something  to  do  with  the 
schedule.  Teachers  must,  in  view  of  the  selective  standards  of  Normal 
entrance,  be  of  high  average  intelligence  and  of  clean,  sound  mental 
and  physical  stock.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  racial  fitness,  men  teachers 
ought  to  marry  and  raise  four  children,  (if  this  assumption  can  be  chal¬ 
lenged,  educational  authorities  carry  a  dreadful  responsibility 1  ) 

A  competent  insurance  adviser  presents  a  plan  like  this: 

Age  25  Married. 

25  -  35  Home-making  and  early  expenses  of  family. 

35  -  45  Pamily  expenses  fairly  stable.  Buys  a  home. 

45  -  55  Expenses  of  higher  education  for  family. 

55  -  65  Saving  for  retirement. 

The  insurance  man  points  his  own  moral:  that  no  time  will  be  easier 
than  the  present  for  taking  up  a  life  policy. 

It  will  be  instructive  at  this  point  to  set  up  a  scale  of 
normal  expenditures  for  a  young  man  who  - 

1.  Marries  at  the  age  of  25, 

2.  takes  up  immediately  a.  $5000  life  policy, 

3.  has  three  children  at  ages  27,  29  and  32, 

4.  does  not  buy  a  home, 

5.  gives  his  children  no  higher  education. 

The  best  source  of  information  at  this  point  is  Cost  of  Education 
Bulletin  No.  1  (1934)  of  the  Education  Statistics  (over) 
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Branch.  With  its  aid  the  following  modest  budget  may  be 
constructed  for  the  man's  first  year  in  matrimony: 


Food  . $  268.00 

Clothes  (at  least)  .  104.00 

Shelter,  Fuel,  Light  .  503.00 

Medical  .  30.00 

-^-Recreation . 42.50 

Insurance  .  120.00 


Total . $1,068.00 


In  compiling  the  table  below,  the  writer  has  adopted  the 
following  procedures: 

(a)  At  age  27,  has  added  $60  (medical  and  hospital)  $52 
(clothing)  and  $20  (feeding)  for  first  child. 

(b)  At  age  29,  has  added  $30  (medical),  $35  (clothing)  and 
$20  (feeding)  for  second  child. 

(c)  At  age  32,  has  added  $35  (clothing)  and  $20 (feeding) 
for  third  child.  Medical  charges  are  included  under  the  high 
(cumulative)  medical  estimate  of  $120. 

(d)  At  age  34,  has  reduced  medical  estimate  to  normal 
figure  of  $60. 

(e)  As  each  child  entered  a  new  bracket  in  the  food-cost 
table,  has  appropriately  increased  the  budget. 

(f)  After  18  years'  full  maintenance,  has  cut  each  child 
successively  off  the  expense  account. 

(g)  As  each  child  was  so  struck  off,  has  passed  on  the 
" oldest-child-clothing-status"  to  the  next  child. 


it  Half  a  family  estimate. 
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With  those  safeguards,  the  Table  D  below  should  be  a  fairly 
truthful  presentation  of  normal  family  expenditures  for  father, 
mother  and  three  children  living  as  ordinary  Canadian  families 
are  found  to  live  by  competent  statisticians.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  expensive  operations,  emergency  aid  to  relative,  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  a  car,  or  expensive  holidays. 


Table  E.  -  Ordinary  Annual  Domestic  Expenses  of  Man, 
Wife  and  Three  Children - 


Age 

Expenses  ($) 

Age 

Expenses  ($) 

25  . . 

38 . 

26  . . 

39  . 

27  . . 

40  . 

28 . . 

41  . 

29  . . 

42  . 

30 . . 

43  . 

31  . 

.  1 403 

44  . 

.  1693 

32  . 

45  . 

33  . 

46  . 

34  . 

47  . 

3  5 

1558 

48  . 

36 

1558 

49  . 

77 

_  1  57  P, 

50 . 

The  domestic  expenditures  of  this  ordinary  man  have  been 


indicated  on  Figure  5  by  the  shaded  line.  One  is  justified  in 
drawing  from  that  figure  the  conclusions: 

(a)  that  a  male  grade  teacher  in  Sydney,  New  Glasgow  or  Charlotte¬ 


town  would  have  to  choose  between  celibacy  and  actual  poverty , 
all  his  life.  In  Sydney  Mines,  of  course,  he  would  not  have  any 


choice. 

(B)  That  in  Lethbridge  and  Kingston  he  would  be  able  to  raise 
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a  small  family  only  in  the  most  frugal,  under-privileged  con¬ 
ditions. 

(c)  lhat  in  fort  "William  the  years  from  38  to  45  would  be  years 
of  anxious  and  precarious  financing;  to  a  less  degree  like¬ 
wise  in  St.  ffohn,  Halifax  and  Montreal. 

That  leaves  only  seven  of  Canada' s  leading  cities  in  which 
the  married  man  teaching  public  school  grade  work  can  maintain 
a  wife  and  family  of  three  at  an  ordinary  standard  of  life  with¬ 
out  an#  major  luxuries. 

for  the  man  whose  maximum  is  $1,700  a  #ear,  the  expenses 
(a)  of  buying  a  home,  and  (b)  of  helping  his  children  through 
University,  are  mutually  exclusive;  he  may  undertake  either,  but 
not  both,  except  in  succession.  If  he  elects  to  help  his  children 
through  University,  a  time  may  come  at  about  age  50,  when  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  expand  his  rent  appropriation  into  a  rent- 
purchase  appropriation,  with  a  view  to  having  a  rent-free  home 
when  he  retires  on  pension.  And  that  investment  will  have  to 
constitute  his  saving  for  retirement. 

The  above  is  a  careful  attempt  to  measure  the  life  poten¬ 
tialities  of  a  certain  type  of  teaching  position  in  the  cities 
of  Canada. 

The  life  potentialities  of  teaching  for  men  in  Canada  as 
a  whole  are  set  forth  in  figure  6.  The  distribution  of  male 
teachers'  salaries  for  the  Dominion  is  compiled  from  the  1937 
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figures  of  eight  provinces,  and  includes  about  90 %  of  the  total. 

Actually  the  salaries  of  14,055  men  [90%)  are  there  represented. 

The  estimates  of  ordinary  family  expenditure  in  the  Bulletin 

2. 

No.  1,  Cost  of  Education,  have  been  used  to  fix  the  budgets  for 
a  married  couple  with  0,  1,  2,  and  3  children. 

It  will  be  seen  that  about  44  per  cent  of  men  teachers  are 

paid  less  than  the  amount  ordinarily  required  to  maintain  a  married 

« 

couple  with  no  children,  and  with  no  car,  no  expensive  holidays 
nor  major  medical  costs. 

About  52  per  cent  of  them  cannot,  by  ordinary  Canadian 
standards,  afford  to  raise  one  child;  about  59  per  cent  cannot 
afford  to  raise  two  children,  end  about  65  per  cent  cannot 
afford  to  raise  three  children. 

There  remain  35$  of  Canadian  men  teachers  who  are  able,  by 
ordinary  living  standards  of  the  present  day,  to  raise  an  aver¬ 
age  family  of  three  or  more,  in  conditions  ranging  from  frugality 
to  easy  comfort. 

But  those  52  per  cent  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  are  (as  we 
remarked  above)  in  the  upper  levels  of  intelligence,  and  of 
clean  physical  stock.  Is  it  really  too  frivolous  to  argue  on 
eugenic  grounds  that  they  should  receive  a  man’s  wages?  One 
would  hardly  suppose  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain, 

1~ Religious  orders  entirely  excluded  form  this  distribution. 

2  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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TABLE  T. 

-  SALARY 

STATUS  OF 

WOMEN 

Year 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Ont. 

Que. 

Man. 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

1938 

Under  300  .... 

8 

_ 

68 

_ 

1294 

3 

300-  400  .... 

54 

135 

94 

76 

6311 

38 

400-  500  .... 

242 

715 

700 

212 

273 

419 

500-  600  .... 

85 

659 

504 

977 

201 

775 

600-  700  .... 

9 

309 

211 

2900 

153 

323 

700-  800  .... 

30 

218 

189 

1817 

195 

219 

800-  900  .... 

24 

179 

110 

1383 

118 

150 

900-  1000  .... 

3 

140 

68 

1170 

41 

187 

1000-  1100  .... 

2 

153 

32 

1048 

133 

91 

1100-  1200  .... 

0 

118 

97 

787 

94 

75 

1200-  1300  .... 

1 

117 

72 

638 

577 

84 

1300-  1400  .... 

0 

37 

123 

528 

47 

69 

1400-  1500  .... 

0 

22 

20 

484 

6 

192 

1500-  1600  _ 

1 

9 

10 

594 

•  • 

123 

1600-  1700  .... 

•  • 

14 

15 

302 

•  • 

26 

1700-  1800  .... 

•  • 

8 

8 

342 

•  • 

131 

1800-  1900  _ 

•  • 

10 

3 

279 

•  • 

17 

1900-  2000  _ 

•  • 

8 

11 

239 

•  • 

13 

2000-  2100  _ 

•  • 

2 

2 

145 

•  • 

15 

2100-  2200  .... 

•  • 

2 

2 

186 

•  • 

14 

2200-  2300  .... 

•  • 

1 

2 

876 

•  » 

13 

2300-  2400  .... 

•  • 

1 

1 

128 

•  • 

11 

2400-  2500  _ 

•  • 

1 

1 

64 

•  • 

9 

2500-  2600  _ 

•  • 

1 

51 

•  • 

•  • 

2600-  2700  _ 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

45 

•  • 

•  • 

2700-  2800  .... 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

40 

•  • 

•  • 

2800-  2900  _ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

35 

•  • 

•  • 

2900-  3000  _ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

30 

•  • 

•  • 

3000-  3100  _ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

25 

•  • 

•  • 

3100-  3200  .... 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

20 

•  • 

•  • 

3200-  3300  _ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

15 

3300-  3400  _ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

14 

.. 

.. 

3400-  3500  .... 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

12 

.. 

.. 

3500-  &  over . . . 

•  • 

•  • 

80 

.. 

.. 

Totals  .... 

459 

2358 

2344 

15542 

9443 

2997 

The  figures  for  Quebec  in  the  above  table  relate  to  9,443  Catholic  lay 
primary  teachers.  There  were  in  1937-38,  2,174  female  Protestant 
teachers  of  whom  407  were  rural  teachers  with  an  average  salary  of  $429. 


TEACHERS  IN  CANADA  -  1938 


Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Total 

Cumu¬ 

%  of  al 

1938 

1938 

1938 

lative 

Women 

2 

0 

0 

1375 

1375 

3.07 

228 

0 

0 

6936 

8311 

18.56 

1693 

0 

0 

4254 

12565 

28.06 

1413 

15 

0 

4629 

17194 

38.39 

598 

471 

0 

4974 

22168 

49.50 

228 

919 

251 

4066 

26234 

58.58 

135 

1217 

321 

3637 

29871 

66.70 

152 

327 

260 

2348 

32219 

71.94 

46 

166 

208 

1879 

34098 

76.14 

49 

92 

166 

1478 

35576 

79.44 

54 

105 

183 

1831 

37407 

83.53 

78 

40 

120 

1042 

38449 

85.85 

62 

70 

139 

995 

39444 

88.08 

42 

79 

102 

960 

40404 

90.22 

18 

132 

414 

921 

41325 

92.28 

10 

79 

38 

616 

41941 

93.65 

6 

56 

32 

403 

42344 

94.55 

5 

33 

21 

330 

42674 

95.29 

5 

17 

21 

207 

42881 

95.75 

4 

14 

20 

242 

43123 

96.29 

2 

12 

19 

925 

44048 

98.36 

2 

10 

17 

170 

44218 

98.74 

1 

8 

16 

100 

44318 

98.96 

8 

12 

72 

44390 

99.12 

8 

10 

63 

44453 

99.26 

•  • 

7 

9 

56 

44509 

99.39 

•  • 

5 

8 

48 

44557 

99.49 

5 

7 

42 

44599 

99.59 

5 

1 

31 

44630 

99.66 

4 

•  • 

24 

44654 

99.71 

4 

•  • 

19 

44673 

99.75 

3 

•  • 

17 

44690 

99.79 

2 

•  • 

14 

44704 

99.82 

•  • 

•  • 

80 

44784 

100.00 

4833 

3913 

2395 

44784 

44784 
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South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Eire  have  long  ago 
established  salary  schedules  which  permit  their  teachers  to  have 
homes  and  raise  families  in  modest  comfort  conforming  to  the 
society  in  which  they  live. 

One  more  vertical  line  x  may  be  added  to  Figure  6,  to  show 
that  38  per  cent  of  Canadian  men  teachers  receive  less  for  their 
services  than  the  mean  wage  for  unskilled  factory  labor. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WOMEN  TEACHERS  OF  CANADA 

Those  who  have  studied  the  preceding  figures  on  salaries 
of  meryieachers  may  (if  they  are  tough-minded  and  fairly  callous 
as  to  the  cultural  needs  of  a  civilized  nation)  reply  that  men 
teachers  are  free  agents  with  a  young  land  of  opportunity  all 
round  them;  that  if  they  cannot  reach  the  good  positions  at  the 
top  of  the  educational  service  there  are  many  openings  in  in¬ 
dustry,  trade  and  agriculture.  Actually,  the  bright  young  men 
of  our  day  are  prone  to  look  before  they  leap  into  the  sea  of 
pedagogy,  with  the  result  that  only  1  in  37  of  male  university 
graduates  and  licentiates  goes  into  education.  (Figures  for 
1936:  161  out  of  6,068  in  all  Canadian  Universities). 

The  most  tough-minded  and  callous  citizen,  however,  may  be 
expected  to  concede  some  right-to-live  to  a  woman  teacher,  who 
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cannot  with  the  same  easy  opportunism  go  off  prospecting,  or  take 
up  a  homestead.  Her  instincts  are  conservative ;  what  she  has 
painfully  accumulated  in  the  way  of  vocational  training  and  exper¬ 
ience  she  will  not  lightly  throw  away  in  order  to  open  a  hat-shop. 
For  this  the  public  may  well  be  grateful,  for  if  women  teachers 
had  not  this  essential  stability,  in  the  face  of  great  discourage¬ 
ments,  the  educational  service  of  Canada  would  have  broken  down 
long  ago.  Table  T.  and  the  accompanying  graph  (Figure  r~j)  may 
serve  to  show  just  how  grateful  the  public  is  to  "the  little  school 
teacher" ,  about  whom  in  its  mellower  moments  it  throws  a  halo  of 
sentiment . 

Of  the  44,784  women  teachers  on  whom  statistics  may  be  com¬ 
piled  from  available  information,  some  23$,  or  over  10,000  are 
paid  less  than  the  mean  minimum  wage  set  by  provincial  statutes 
across  Canada  to  keep  inexperienced  working  girls  from  going  wrong. 

About  38$,  or  over  17,000  are  paid  less  than  the  mean  min¬ 
imum  wage  set  by  provincial  statute  for  women  as  ironers,  parcel- 
packers,  counter-clerks,  etc. 

About  51$,  or  over  22,000,  are  paid  less  than  the  mean  min¬ 
imum  wage  of  the  bindery  girls  whose  nimble  fingers  put  the  covers 
on  the  school  books. 

And  55$,  or  about  25,000,  are  paid  less  than  the  average 
starting  salary  of  women  rural  teachers  in  England,  Scotland, 
Northern  Ireland,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand. 
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As  nearly  as  the  writer  can  estimate,  the  gross  salary  of  the 
highest  one  per  cent  of  Canadian  women  tes.chers  is  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  the  lowest  ten  per  cent. 

— -Qme  aspects . of  Supply  and  Demand.  Certain  observations  upon 

over-supply  in  the  teaching  service  have  already  been  presented  in 
our  foreword.  With  particular  reference  to  women  teachers,  a.  few 
rei lections  upon  the  peculiar  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  may  be  offered. 

A  customer  whose  cash  offer  for  a  pair  of  shoes  is,  say, 

11.25  will  receive  for  -his  money  a  pair  of  shoes  whose  utility  is 
so  poor  that  he  will  increase  his  offer  at  the  next  purchase.  He 
cannot  fool  himself  when  the  grits  work  through  the  ’leather*  into 
his  feet.  But  the  taxpayer  whose  cash  offer  for  a  teacher  is  $500 
per  year  has  not  necessarily  any  cogent  proofs  that  he  has  made  a 
a  poor  bargain,  frequently  he  is  not  a  competent  judge.  Inasmuch 
as  a  cheap'  teacher  means  a  smaller  mill-rate  he  is  not  an  impartial 
judge.  "Sure  she  is  a  good  teacher.  The  kids  are  coming  along  fine. 

She  said  so  herself,  and  who  should  know  if  she  doesn’t?"  Thus  a 
School  Board  chairman  to  the  writer,  in  defence  of  a  cheap  teacher. 

A  consumer  buys  a  radio  for  $200.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
he  does  not  do  so  with  a  single  view  to  winning  the  favor  of  the 
vendor.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  buy  it  to  raatch^china  cupboard, 
or  insist  upon  its  being  upholstered  to  match  the  chesterfield.  He 
will  expect  to  buy  $200  worth  of  good  reception,  and  he  will  not 
be  merely  indifferent  if  the  machine  is  useless.  His  behavior  as 
a  consumer  will  be  along  rational  lines  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  But  in  a  long  and  intimate  contact  with  the  work  of  a 
teachers’  association,  the  writer  has  learned  that  in  buying  and 
evaluating  teacher-services,  the  taxpayer  frequently  deviates  from 
ordinary  modes  of  consumer-behavior.  Many  examples  come  to  mind, 
and  these  may  be  briefly  classified: 

A.  Oases  in  which  the  taxpayer  is  incompetent  to  judge  teacher- 
efficiency.  A  young  lady  is  dismissed  for  using  the  phonic 
method  in  teaching  reading. 

B.  Cases  in  which  the  taxpayer  demands  qualities  unrelated  to 
the  service.  A  middle-aged  teacher  is  dismissed  because,  she 
cannot  mingle  actively  in  local  dances. 

C.  Cases  in  which  the  teacher  is  subject  to  improper  proposals 
by  a  trustee  or  secretary. 

D.  Cases  in  which  the  taxpayer  makes  a  teacher-appointment  to 
facilitate  a  commercial  deal.  Teacher  A  is  supplanted  by 
Teacher  B  with  the  understanding  that  the  father  of  Teacher  B 
will  provide  a  trustee  with  free  sire  service  for  his  herd. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  have  also  been  many  cases 
in  which  the  taxpayer  has  quite  intelligently  decided  that  he  was 
not  receiving  full  value  for  salary  paid.  The  important  point,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  element  of  quality,  which  enters  so  directly  and 
rationally  into  most  purchases,  may  enter  only  fitfully  into  the 
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purchase  of  teacher-service.  In  almost  all  money  transactions  the 
buyer  wants  the  commodity,  and  is  critical  of  its  quality.  But  it 
is  the  simple  truth  that  in  the  teacher-market  the  buyer  is  often 
under  duress.  The  law  compels  the  community  to  provide  education 
for  its  children,  and  compels  the  citizen  to  pay  salary  to  a 
teacher.  Being  human,  and  only  vaguely  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
values  which  he  should  require  in  teacher-service,  and  having  many 
other  uses  for  his  money,  the  buyer  pays  as  little  as  possible, 
and  suffers  no  consequences  anything  like  so  drastic  as  the  collapse 
of  his  shoes  or  the  muteness  of  a  radio.  Like  the  citizen  quoted 
above,  he  can  convince  himself  on  the  flimsiest  ground  that  his 
cheap  teacher  is  an  excellent  one.  Or  conversely  he  may  so  misdirect 
his  critical  faculty  as  to  decide  on  false  grounds  that  the  teacher 
is  a  worthless  one.  Of  such  we  have  given  examples. 

The  suspension  or  misdirection  of  criticism  has,  chiefly  in 
rural  districts  and  notably  in  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  play¬ 
ed  right  into  the  hands  of  the  "pin-money*'  girl  teacher.  A  young 
lady  who  could  not  sell  slack  or  inefficient  services  as  a  doctor’s 
secretary  or  an  insurance  clerk  may  easily  contract  with  a  school 
board  to  "keep  school"  for  $300,  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  it 
is  nice  pin-money,  and  that  she  is  only  working  for  pin-money.  If  the 
school  inspector  overtakes  her,  there  are  other  schools.  In  time,  the 
cash  offer  for  teachers  has  deteriorated  so  widely  that  the  Department 
is  helpless  to  raise  it,  and  has  to  connive  at  general  inefficiency. 

The  writer  has  authentic  inf ormation, as  recently  as  April  1940,  of  a 
Western  Province  where  the  demand  has  at  last  collapsed,  and  the 
Department  has  recruited  a  number  of  High  School/girls,  quite  untrained, 
to  fill  school  posts  for  T/hich  teachers  could  not  be  obtained  -  not 
even  the  pin-money  girls. 

That  reminds  us  that  demand  in  this  field  is  complex.  Though 
the  cash  demand  fall  to  zero,  the  child-demand  is  static  or  rising, 
and  Governments  must  fill  that  demand. 

The  conditions  here  indicated  have  led  many  laymen  into  a  vicious 
circle  of  argument.  "If  teachers  can  be  got  for  that  money,  why  pay 

more . if  that  is  the  kind  of  people  teachers  are,  they  certainly  should 

not  be  paid  more."  Such  argument  is  of  course  particularly  rixe  in 
periods  of  depression,  and  it  is  widely  used  in  Canada^  so  mucn  so 
that  it  is  leading  to  a  general  substition  of  the  shoddy  for  the 
genuine  in  teacher- service  in  at  least  six  provinces.  YJe  except  only 
the  three  far-west  provinces,  where  the  trend  has  been  very  stubbornly 
resisted  by  the  teachers’  organizations,  and  latterly  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments. 

Other  British  countries  have  wandered  round  that  vicious 
circle,  and  all  have  broken  out  of  it.  Conditions  were  essentially  the 
same,  since  Canada  has  no  monopoly  of  public  indif i erence ,  of  ^ 
business  depression  or  of  "pin-money  girls'i  In  every  case  the  rasing 
of  teachers’  salaries  to  attractive  levels  was  due  to  laws  passed  and 
enforced  by  governments,  following  vigorous  growth  of  teachers' 
organizations.  Hence  the  chapters  which  follow. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

A  NATIONAL  SCALE  EOR  CANADA 

Figure  5  above  represents  clearly  the  confusion  which  exists 
among  Canadian  school  boards  with  respect  to  all  .aspects  of  salary 
construction. 

Here  is  the  answer  of  19  cities  to  a  very  clear-cut  question, 
possibly  the  simplest  one  could,  frame  in  the  field  of  salary 
schedules:  "What  should  be  the  schedule  of  a  male  public  school 
teacher,  not  a  principal,  with  the  highest  non-degree  certificate? 
That  is  perhaps  the  most  homogeneous  group  with  the  most  homogeneous 
functions  that  we  could  choose;  and  even  in  the  cities  of  Canada, 
where  pioneering  days  and  thought  -  patterns  have  long  passed  away, 
there  is  little  agreement  on  the  value  of  this  one  type  of  teaching 
service.  The  confusion  revealed  in  Figure  5  could  be  worse  confound¬ 
ed  by  indicating  the  things  that  happen  when  a  depression  overtakes 
the  country:  salaries  cut  by  as  much  as  27  %  as  in  Port  Arthur; 
salaries  paid  partly  in  credit  notes  as  in  Edmonton;  increments 
suspended;  schedules  re-drafted  as  in  Calgary  or  merely  scrapped  as 
in  Medicine  Hat.  The  graph  of  course  shows  nothing  of  disparities 
in  the  salaries  of  men  teachers  in  town,  village  and  rural  schools 
across  the  Dominion,  for  the  great  mass  of  whom  no  schedule  exists. 

It  may  be  asked:  What  particular  harm  is  there  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  represented  by  Figure  5  ?  Here  is  part  of  the  answer  . 
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1.  It  reveals  only  two  common  principles  (that  salaries  should 
increase  with  experience,  and  that  maximum  pay  shall  be 
reached  before  service  ceases)  and  a  multitude  of  mere  opin¬ 
ions  mutually  conflicting. 

2.  It  reveals  enormous  disparities  in  remuneration,  in  year- 
span,  in  cash  differential,  and  in  size  of  increments,  indi¬ 
cating  injustices  to  many  teachers  concerned. 

3.  The  confusion  existing  in  our  salary  structure  tends  to 
paralyze  thought  and  action  in  the  direction  of  progress,  and 
perpetuate  a  defeatist  attitude  towards  the  problem. 

Suggestions  for  Amelioration 

A.  The  newly-established  research  council  should  make  a  close 
study  of  all  matters  relevant  to  the  salary  in  each  group  of 
teachers  in  a  representative  city  staff,  and  present  an  author¬ 
itative  statement  on  each  of  the  following  points: 

i.  A  just  minimum  salary. 

ii.  A  fair  year-span  between  minimum  and  maximum, 

iii.  What  per  cent  maximum  should  be  minimum. 

iv.  Validity  (if  any)  of  reasons  for  unequal  increments 
as  between  different  teacher-groups, 

v.  Validity  (if  any)  of  inequality  in  size  of  increments 
to  a  given  group. 

vi.  A  just  weighing  of  salaries  as  between  teaching  groups, 
e.g.  elementary,  intermediate  and  secondary  teachers, 

vii.  The  amount  of  a  just  cash-equivalent  for  University 
degrees  and  specialist  training. 

B.  The  said  council  should  prepare,  on  the  basis  of  its 
findings,  a  National  Scale  analogous  to  the  Burnham  scale, 
setting  forth  (let  us  say)  seven  integrated  salary  schedules. 
These  could  range  from  Schedule  "A” ,  well  adapted  to  a  wealthy , 
school— conscious  city  like  Toronto,  through  Schedule  D  , 
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which  would  give  Calgary  or  Halifax  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  down  to 
Schedule  "G",  which  would  be  something  quite  drastic  for  the  smaller 
Maritime  cities.  (See  Figure  8,  and/iiscussion  of  it  below.) 

I 

C.  In  the  coming  movement  towards  Federal  Grants-in-Aid  to 
education,  the  council  should  urge  the  National  Scale  as  one 
of  two  main  factors  governing  the  distribution  of  such  grants 
to  provinces  (the  other  being  the  Taxpaying  Ability  of  the 
province).  It  would  not  require  too  great  ingenuity  to  de¬ 
vise  a  plan  whereby  — 

1.  Every  school  board  employing  six  or  more  teachers  could 
qualify  for  (indirect)  federal  grant-in-aid  by  implementing 
a  schedule  of  the  National  Scale. 

2.  School  Boards  having  a  schedule  already  in  existence  could 
qualify  for  such  grant-in-aid  on  the  basis  of  that  schedule 
in  the  Na/tional  Scale  which  is  identical  with,  or  the  next 
inferior  (at  all  points)  to  their  own.  This  would  encourage 
many  cities  with  a  long  increment-gradient  to  make  that 
gradient  much  steeper  and  so  "clear"  one  or  two  additional 
schedules  in  the  National  Scale  and  qualify  for  a  large  aid. 

3.  Rural  school  boards  could  be  urged  along  the  road  to 
British  "large-unit"  administration.  By  uniting  into  school 
divisions  and  adopting  the  appropriate  schedule  of  the 
National  Scale  they  might  meet  the  requirements  governing 
Federal  grants-in-aid. 

4.  The  said  grants-in-aid  could  be  fixed  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  schedules  adopted,  and  paid  to  the  Provinces  on  a  per- 
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teacher  basis,  e.g.  (purely  illustrative): 


Alberta  —  Schedule 

A 

1000 

teachers 

x  $100 

100,000 

it 

B 

1200 

it 

X 

90 

108,000 

n 

C 

1600 

n 

X 

80 

108,000 

n 

D 

1100 

n 

X 

70 

77,000 

n 

E 

600 

n 

X 

60 

36,000 

it 

F 

300 

ii 

X 

50 

15,000 

ti 

G 

200 

n 

X 

40 

8,000 

Total  Grant-in-aid  under  National  Scale 

:  $ 

452,000 

These  are  merely  the 

broad 

outlines  of 

a  plan 

of  Federal 

grant s-in-aid  which  can 

be 

used 

to  raise 

the 

level 

of  edu- 

cation  all  over  Canada  by  paying  for  a  better  teaching  personnel. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

OBSTACLES  TO  "NATIONAL  SCALE”  PLAN  OP  FEDERAL  AID. 

It  should  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  Canada  alone 
of  the  great  British  democracies  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  with 
respect  to  teachers’  salaries,  and  that  all  others  have  achieved 
a  state  of  order,  adequacy  and  dignity  in  this  field  of  public 
service  by  dint  of  stubborn  battle  against  inertia  and  opposition. 
Are  there  any  reasons  why  Canada  cannot  do  just  that? 

1.  "The  Constitution  will  not  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
invade  the  Education  sphere."  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
cover  all  the  ground  of  that  argument,  since  that  has  been 
done  by  the  C.T.F.  Brief  to  the  Rowell  Commission.  Briefly 
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recapitulated,  the  answer  is  as  follows: 

Financial  aid  need  not  involve  control  of  policy  or  inter¬ 
vention  in  provincial  management. 

Provinces  may  voluntarily  conform  to  certain  conditions 
and  accept  the  grants;  or  may  voluntarily  omit  to  do  so. 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  Technical  Education  under  provin¬ 
cial  auspices  have  already  provided  a  good  precedent. 

II.  ”Religious  factions  would  raise  an  intolerable  outcry 

against  general  taxation  for  the  support  of  sectarian  schools.” 
The  writer  still  remembers  the  Passive  Resistance  movement 
of  1902-1903  in  England.  The  Education  Act  of  1902  made  a 
general  house-cleaning  of  parish-pump  school  authorities, 
bringing  under  county  control  great  numbers  of  schools  which 
for  many  decades  had  been  managed  by  Anglican  vicars  and  Non¬ 
conformist  ministers  with  the  (nominal)  aid  of  village  trust¬ 
ees,  inadequately  subsidized  from  general  Church  revenues. 

The  Non-conformists  rose  in  violent  protest  against  the 
provisions  of  the  1902  Act  which  required  them  to  pay  rates 
in  support  of  all  the  schools  (including  those  which  were 
Catholic  or  Anglican  in  origin  and  religious  tone).  This 
body  of  millions  of  people,  led  by  the  venerable  and  in¬ 
spiring  figure  of  Dr.  Clifford,  overwhelmingly  Liberal  in 
political  stripe,  organized  a  taxpayer’s  strike  against  the 
hated  Conservative  imposition.  (The  writer  remembers  the 
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bailiff’s  seizure  of  the  sewing-machine  in  lieu  of  the 
unpaid  tax).  The  strike  languished  for  a  year  o£  two.  A 
Liberal  Government  with  a  huge  majority  came  into  power—* 
and  dia  nothing  about  the  Education  Act  because  it  was  so 
obviously  good  legislation. 

There  is  no  religious  problem  in  the  educational  life  of 
Canada  which  is  any  less  amenable  to  statesmanly  courage 
than  those  ?,rhich  Great  Britain  has  to  face.  Viewed  com¬ 
prehensively,  federal  aid  amounts  to  this:  That  Canadian 
citizens  (only  incidentally  Catholic  or  Protestant)  will 
be  taxed,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  distributed  to  provinces 
for  the  better  education  of  children  (  who  are  only  in¬ 
cidentally  Protestant  or  Catholic).  No  doubt  Quebec,  with 
its  12,000  teachers  in  religious  orders,  will  constitute 
a  special  problem,  of  which  only  those  intimate  with  the 
life  of  that  province  are  competent  to  write.  It  may  be  that 
federal  grants  based  on  a  National  Salary  Scale  would,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  be  merely  a  handsome  gift  to  the 
Church  coffers.  On  that  point  two  observations  may  be  made; 
firstly,  that  Quebec  Catholic  teachers’  salaries  would 
have  to  be  raised  enormously  to  qualify  for  any  significant 
grant  at  all;  secondly,  that  the  ultimate  destination  of  such 
grants  (once  they  have  reached  the  teachers)  may  properly 
be  considered  a  private,  and  not  a  state,  concern. 
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Perhaps  religious  obstacles  will  prove  very  formidable. 

In  that  case,  it  will  be  the  task  of  the  Canadian  Teachers’ 
Federation,  its  affiliated  bodies,  and  all  men  of  good  will 
whom  they  can  win  over,  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Canadian 
children  everywhere  against  any  sectarian  cries  which  may 
be  raised. 

III.  "Federal  Aid  via  a  National  Scale  plan  would  be  carrying 

coals  to  Newcastle;  wealthy  cities  like  Toronto  would  qualify 
for  the  maximum  aid,  while  depressed  cities  like  Regina  and 
Moose  Jaw  would  have  to  be  thankful  for  less."  True  up  to 
a  point;  but  the  poverty  of  Regina  and  the  wealth  of.  Toronto 
would  be  factors  of  very  great  ?;eight  in  the  other  Federal 
Grants  based  upon  taxipaying  ability. 

Again,  a.  city  like  Toronto  would  pay  a  very  large  sum  in 
taxation  towards  the  Federal  revenue  which  provides  the 
grants;  certainly  she  would,  not  be  subsidized  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Other  cities  of  equal  or  comparable  resources  are  at 
present  paying  their  teachers  far  less  than  Toronto. 

4- 

There  would  be  a  stronger  incentive  to  these  cities  to  qualify 
for  grants  on  a  higher  scale.  That  would  be  clear  gain. 

All  over  Canada  there  would  be  a  stimulating  consciousness 
of  the  existence  of  a  National  Scale,  and  of  funds  to  be 
obtained  by  conforming  (upwards)  to  that  scale.  Under  the 
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spell  of  that  strong  incentive,  "dollar-f or-dollar  assist- 
assistance"  or  something  approximating  to  it,  educational 
effort  would  tend  to  rise  sharply  in  places  where  it  has 
flagged  most,  and  to  become  less  painful  in  areas  which 
are  already  paying  to  the  limit  of  their  resources.  If 
Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  should  incidentally  get 
back  some  of  their  contribution  to  the  national  revenues, 
that  would  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  value  of  smch  aid 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

IV.  "federal  grants  in  aid  of  education  would  only  be  en¬ 
gulfed  in  general  provincial  revenue,  releasing  for  high¬ 
ways  and  other  purposes  that  portion  of  provincial  income 
now  appropriated  for  schools."  One  can  readily  forsee  the 
development  of  a  long,  vexatious  feud  between  Ottawa  and  a 
provincial  cabinet  (possibly  of  a  different  political  per¬ 
suasion)  over  such  a  charge;  and  unconditional  federal  grants 
to  education  might  be  so  used  as  to  justify  the  charge,  in 
which  event  the  Dominion  government  could  hardly  protest 
without  confronting  the  countercharge  of  going  "ultra  vires." 

The  especial  merit  of  a  National  Seale  plan  of  federal 
grants,  as  the  writer  sees  it,  is  that  two  powerful  groups, 
both  of  them  right  on  the  educational  front,  acquire  a 
direct  interest  in  its  proper  administration;  namely,  the 
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organized  trustees,  and  the  organized  teachers.  The  school 
board  of  Lradfield,  for  example,  has  made  such  emendations 
in  its  salary  schedule  as  will  "clear"  schedule  "C"  of  the 
National  Scale  in  all  departments  of  school  service.  The 
board  will  henceforth  expect  from  the  Provincial  government — 

(a)  $x  provincial  grant,  based  on  so  many  technical,  commer¬ 
cial  and  academic  high  school  rooms;  so  many  public 
school  rooms,  so  many  special  classes,  in  operation  for 

200  days  in  the  budget  year. 

(b)  $y  transmitted  Federa.1  grant-in-aid,  based  on  so  many 
teachers  (the  entire  staff)  paid  in  accordance  with 
schedule  ”CM  of  the  National  Scale. 

If  in  the  course  of  a  year  oir  two  item  (a)  were  significantly 
reduced,  the  Opposition  in  the  Legislature  would  very  quick¬ 
ly  scrutinize  the  estimates  to  discover  whether- 
>  -) 

(1)  Provincial  grants  to  education  were  being  reduced,  or 

(2)  Provincial  grants  to  education  were  being  maintained  but 
readjusted  to  meet  changing  local  needs  Y/ithin  the 
province. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study(nor  is  it  within 
the  competence  of  the  writer)  to  exhaust  the  implications 
of  a  National  Scale  plan  of  Federal  grants  in  aid  of  educa¬ 
tion. 


It  is  advanced,  hoY/ever,  as  an  important  suggestion  based 
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upon  British  procedure,  more  likely  than  any  unconditional  subsidy 
to  put  new  life  and  vigor  into  Canadian  schools,  simply  because 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will  buy  better  teaching  services. 
Observations  on  Figure  8 

Figure  8  represents  one  only  of  the  teaching  groups  common¬ 
ly  found  in  a  large  school  system.  A  complete  "National  Scaled 
would  be  represented  by  several  such  figures,  the  "A"  series 
constituting  a  complete  salary  schedule  for  the  lowest-paying 
units  (e.g.  rural  school  divisions). 

No  virtue  is  claimed  for  the  specific  figures  used  in 
Figure  8.  The  assumption  is,  that  the  Research  Council  with 
expert  help  has  cleared  away  the  jungle  of  amateur  opinion  about 
the  construction  of  salary  schedules,  and  has  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  principles. ( It  will  be  remembered  that  only  two  common  princi¬ 
ples  are  discoverable  in  Figure  5. See  (a)  and  (b)  below.) 

(a)  Increasing  experience  and  maturity  earn  a  greater  salary. 

(b)  Maximum  value  of  teaching  services  is  attained  before  re¬ 
tirement  age  is  reached. 

(c)  A  male  public  school  grade  teacher  (as  such,  not  as  some¬ 
thing  else)  reaches  full  efficiency  with  10  years’  service. 

(d)  His  value  increases  at  a  constant  rate  throughout  that 
period.  (NO  scientific  evidence  to  the  contrary). 

(e)  The  gross  increase  per  cent  in  the  cash  value  of  teaching 
service,  due  to  acquired  experience  and  maturity,  is  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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(f)  That  increase  is  fairly  represented  by  an  increase  of  50$ 
in  maximum  over  minimum  salaries. 

(g)  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  suitable  social  status  varies  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

CHAPTER  IX 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  . —  UNILATERAL 

"You,  too,  can  earn  $50  a  week  ...  Complete  nurse's  equip¬ 
ment  is  included  ...  Doctors  say  X.S.N.  graduates  make  their 
best  practical  nurses." 

"Accountants  command  big  incomes.  Thousands  needed,  le 
train  you  thoroughly  in  your  spare  time  at  home.  A.B.  Extension.” 

"Become  an  expert  Dactylotypist .  Progressive  executives 
welcome  this  mechanical  system  of  taking  dictation." 

"Be  a  radio  expert.  Learn  at  home  -  Make  good  money  -  Tele¬ 
vision  training  included." 

"Work  for  the  Government.  Start  $1260  to  $2100  year." 

(Prom  a  "Confession"  magazine  picked  up  at  random. ) 

The  above  gems  from  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the  educational 
tapestry  are  only  intended  to  show  what  might  have  happened  to 
the  education  of  children  if  learning, like  material  commodities, 
had  been  allowed  to  compete  for  the  public  purchasing  power. 

Had  there  not  been  that  accidental  linking  of  literacy  with 
religion  (when  the  Bible  became  the  common  man's  guide  to  God  in 
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the  16th  Century);  had  the  public-utility  concept  of  education 
not  happened  to  take  form  when  it  did,  what  a  succession  of  stream¬ 
lined, knee-actioned,  triplex -glassed,  floating -powered,  finger¬ 
tip-controlled  education  models  might  have  been  chasing  each  other 
into  obsolescence  during  these  past  thirty  yearsl  7?e  know  that 
religions  have  been  made  into  a  millichn-dollar  "racket"  on  this 
continent;  who  shall  say  what  might  have  been  done  with  education 
by  private  entrepreneurs  if  governments  had  not  gone  into  mass 
production  and  broken  the  market  for  all  time  I 

But  they  did.  Not  to  cover  too  much  territory,  ?ie  may  say 
that  on  this  continent  Governments  have  constituted  themselves 
the  agent  of  the  people — 

(1)  to  decide  what  shall  be  taught  to  children; 

(2)  to  see  that  only  suitable,  trained  persons  shall  teach  them; 

(3)  to  ensure  by  means  of  State  Normal  Schools  that  there  shall 
no  lack  of  such  persons; 

(4)  to  determine  what  books  (and  no  others)  shall  be  generally 
required  in  the  school  programme; 

(5)  to  govern  the  terms  in  which  a  teacher’s  contract  with  the 
community  may  be  drawn; 

(6)  to  provide  regular  inspection  of  the  teacher’s  work. 

To  that  point  it  is  a  wonderful  act  of  collective  bargaining. 
The  community-  call  it  the  Province  -  has  given  power  of  attorney 
to  the  Government,  which  has  proceeded  to  call  in  experts,  with 
the  aid  of  whom  it  has  made  laws,  regulations  and  provisions  to 
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ensure  that  the  public  shall  never  be  sold  an  inferior  service, 
that  it  shall  never  pay  scarcity  prices  for  that  service,  and  that 
the  servants  shall  never  pull  off  any  graft  on  the  public  via 
text-books  or  supplies.  Its  great  defect  as  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  unilateral.  The  big  stick  of  legis¬ 
lative  compulsion  has  been  used  to  give  the  public  everything 
it  should  have  at  a  fair  price;  approximately  nothing  has  been  done 
through  thaxt  agency  to  give  the  teachers  what  they  should  have. 

That  is  why  10,000  Canadian  teachers  are  paid  less  than  the  minimum 
set  Vy  Provincial  laws  to  keep  work -girls  from  going  on  the  streets. 
That  is  why  37  ,000  Canadian  teachers  are  paid  less  than  a  sheet- 
metal  worker. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  mus#  explore  this  matter 
from  another  angle.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  an  upsurge  of  humanit¬ 
arian  zeal  our  political  leaders  should  declare  that  human  health 
is  far  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  hit-or-miss  care  of  profit- 
seeking  private  practitioners;  and  should  institute  training 
schools  to  ensure  a  permanent  over-supply  of  physicians  to  give 
free,  universal, compulsory  health  training  and  supervision  to  the 
entire  community.  No  one  is  mad  enough  to  imagine  that  the  medical 
profession,  as  it  contemplates  the  establishment  of  state  medicine, 
will  for  e,  moment  tolerate  the  idea  of  statute,  ordinance  and 
regulation  galore  to  safe-guard  the  public  on  the  one  hand,  and 
no  safe-guard  against  abject  poverty  for  the  doctors  on  the  other 
hand.  We  can  be  sure  that  the  doctors  will  not  allow  their  earnings 
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to  be  driven  down  by  a  perpetual  buyer's  market  to  $400  and  $500 
per  year  -  not  even  in  the  sacred  cause  of  healing  and  alleviating 
human  pain. 


This  unilateral  collective  action  which  we  have  attempted 


to  describe  has  resulted,  wherever  it  has  been  unredressed  by 
teacher  organization,  in  the  complete  economic  degradation  of 
the  teacher.  Thus — 

Average  Salary  in  One-Room  Rural  Schools,  1937 


P.E.I . $425  Saskatchewan 

N.B . 420  Quebec  (1930) 

Ontario  . 600  Quebec  (1934) 

Manitoba . 500 


$450 

297^ 

.212* 


Not  only  have  the  teachers  immediately  concerned  felt  all 
the  humiliation  and  frustration  of  that  condition,  but  the  battle 


for  decency  of  life  has  been  ms.de  far  more  difficult  for  highly 
organized  teachers.  The  reactionary  Ontario  employer  says:  In 
Quebec  they're  only  paying  $200.  The  reactionary  Alberta  employ¬ 
er  says:  In  Ontario  they’re  only  paying  $600.  The  reactionary 
B.C.  employer  says:  In  Alberta  they're  only  paying  $700.  So  the 
vicious  influence  spreads  like  the  circles  on  a  pond. 

It  is  time  to  embark  on  a  full  programme  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  public,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  has  had  all  the 
advantages  of  collective  action,  viz.  a  single  competent  agent, 
a  staff  of  full-time  experts,  a  bristling  array  of  laws  and 
regulations,  all  to  ensure  that  the  public  gets  value  for  money. 
It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  in  Canada,  as  in 


tP  Lay  women  teachers  only . 
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other  British  countries,  the  State  would  have  redressed  the 
balance  by  safeguarding  the  wage  status  of  its  teachers.  That 
has  not, in  general,  been  the  State's  course  of  action;  if  it  had, 
tfrere  would  not  be  in  Canada  19,000  men  and  women  teaching  for  less 
than  minimum  industrial  wages.  The  establishment  of  collective 
bargaining  on  a  bilateral  basis  will  have  to  be  done,  therefore, 
by  teacher  organizations  or  not  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  X 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  —  THE  OTHER  SIDE 

The  following  are  the  steps  (in  chronological  sequence)' 
which  must  be  taken  in  order  that  the  teachers  of  any  province 
may  restore  the  balance  of  the  collective  bargaining  process  and 
wrest  from  the  public  a  fair  return  for  valuable  services. 

1.  The  general  body  of  teachers  must  repudiate  all  their 

sentimental  and  obsequious  habits  of  mind,  and  learn  this 
important  lesson  of  Canadian  history,  that  the  public  is  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  material  needs  of  its  teachers,  and  is,  in 
general,  opposed  to  giving  them  a  living  wage.  That  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion  from  the  evidence  (See  Figure  2.) 

MBy  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

This  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood. "The  little  school- 

marm”  in  the  "little  red  schoolhouse” . (with  other  diminutives 

implying  a  belated  affection)  is  a  fiction  of  the  lay  orator 
intended  to  suggest  to  teachers  that  they  cannot,  must  not 
think  of  their  reward  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  of  blessedness. 

In  the  same  vein  of  sentimentality,  the  belief  has,  by  skilful 
suggestion,  been  imposed  upon  teachers  that  a  strike  for  better 
pay  would  be  unethical,  since  the  children  would  be  the 
sufferers. 

Each  and  every  reason  advanced  by  teachers  and  educational 
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leaders  for  not  taking  action  to  iraproVe ' their  lot  should  be 
carefully  analyzed,  since  it  is  notorious  among  psychologists 
that  "reasons"  for  inaction  are  usually  rationalizations  of 
feebleness  or  cowardice. 

2.  The  general  body  of  teachers  within  a  province  must  form 

itself  into  a  corporate  body,  with  an  active  executive  and  a 
full  time  headquarters  staff;  functioning  fifty-two  weeks  in 
the  year  for  the  protection  of  teachers  in  their  legal  and 
moral  rights;  disseminating  educational  philosophy;  criticizing 
fearlessly  and  constructively  the  educational  service  of  the 
province. 

The  corporate  body  so  constituted  must  meet  as  such  (not  as 
an  inspirational  gathering)  at  least  once  a  year.  At  this 
meeting  the  teachers  must  be  trained  for  action  by  free  and  bold 
discussion  of  current  problems  and  grievances.  The  passing  of 
resolutions  from  local  groups,  far  from  being  a  fatuous  and 
futile  proceeding,  is  a  most  enlightening  and  fruitful  form  of 
training  and  publicity.  Resolutions  so  adopted  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  must  be  presented,  in  conference,  to  the  Minister  or 
Provincial  Superintendent  himself,  by  delegates  carefully 
prepared  and  posted  for  their  duty. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

No  matter  how  arduous  and  discouraging  may  be  the  labor  of 

ebb  tide,  the  discipline  of  that  labor  is 


pulling  against  an 
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invaluable  when  the  tide  turns....  as  it  does  at  the  hour  of 
intolerable  weariness  of  spirit.  For  that  hour  every  teacher's 
intelligence  should  be  quickened,  every  teacher's  loyalty  to 
his  organization  fortified,  and  every  teacher's  fighting 
impulse  merged  into  a  common  Will. 

- -  o - 

If  this  should  seem  a  ldng  and  devious  approach  to  the 
exposition  of  Collective  Bargaining,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  public  interest  is  represented  by  the  provincial  Assembly, 
which  ha.s  made  education  what  it  is;  and  that,  if  the  unilateral 
"Collective  Bargaining"  which  we  have  described  is  to  be  made 
bilateral  ,  the  Assembly  must  b^foounterpoised  by  a  powerful, 
highly  vocal  teachers'  organization.  Nothing  less  will  do. 

3.  The  teachers'  organization  so  constituted  must  secure  a 

spokesman  of  undivided  loyalty,  whose  immunity  that  body  must 
prepare  to  guarantee.  More  is  involved  in  that  immunity  than 
meets  the  eye.  Assume  for  the  moment  that  a  provincial  teachers' 
organization  undertakes  to  drive  salaries  up  to  the  level  of 
unskilled  labor  -  a  sufficiently  modest  objective,  which  will 
cost  the  public,  say  $400,000  per  year.  (In  Saskatchewan  it  would 
cost  nearly  $3,000,000).  The  organization  leader  who  acted  as 
the  spearhead  of  such  a  drive  would  quickly  become  persona  non 
grata,  firstly  with  the  permanent  officials  who  would  necess¬ 
arily  be  embarrassed  by  his  activities  and  angered  by  his  per¬ 
sistence,  secondly  with  all  those  organized  interests  (typified 
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by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce)  who  would  sense  the  coming  attack 
upon  low  mill-rates,  and  thirdly  with  all  those  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  ranks  whose  views  are  borrowed  from  or  coloured  by  the  official 
caste  which  holds  power  over  them.  Any  person  appointed  to  such 
a  task  with  the  prospect  of  having  one  day  to  seek  re-employment 
as  a  teacher  would  inevitably  be  prone  (in  the  vernacular  phrase) 
"to  pull  his  punches,"  in  other  words  to  act  with  less  courage 
and  conviction  than  his  duty  demands. 

The  immunity  of  the  organizing  officer  must  therefore  be 
secured  in  the  following  ways  at  least. 

(a)  He  must  be  appointed  for  the  full  term  of  his  career, 
conditioned  by  efficient  and  successful  service. 

(b)  He  must  be  supported,  on  the  platform,  in  the  committee 
room  and  on  the  sidewalk,  by  the  mass  of  influential 
teachers  and  principals  in  the  province. 

(c)  He  must  be  jealously  guarded  by  these  supporters  against 
subversive  action  within  the  organization  inspired  by 
persons  or  bodies  whose  aims  diverge  from  those  of  the 
teaching  body. 

4.  The  teaching  body  so  provided  with  a  spokesman  must,  at  a 

sacrifice  if  need  be,  raise  annual  revenues  sufficient  to  pay 
him  well  and  to  finance  membership  drives,  publicity  campaigns, 
executive  meetings  and  all  activities  essential  to  progress, 

Eternal  diligence  is  the  price  of  progress,  especially  when  one 
is  ownosed  by  a  thick  wall  of  established  habit  banked  up  with 
indifference  and  mullioned  with  parsimony.  (More  than  twenty 
years  of  tireless  effort  were  needed  to  obtain  a  Teachers1 
Superannuation  Act  in  Alberta). 
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CHAPTER  XI 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  III 

Subsequent  procedure  in  the  direction  of  collective 
bargaining  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  group  involved.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  city  staff  of 
400  -  800  teachers  employed  by  a  single  school  board,  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  for  a  staff  of  100  rural  teachers  employed  by  a 
school  division  board  as  in  Alberta;  s,nd  still  another  thing 
for  5,000  rural  teachers  employed  by  an  equal  number  of 
school  boards  as  in  Saskatchewan. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  keep  our  thinking  clear  in  this 
threefold  problem  will  be  to  describe  as  simply  as  possible 
what  collective  bargaining  is  when  practised  in  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

In  the  city  of  Bradfield  (as  in  all  Canadian  cities)  the 

a. 

School  Board  was  compelled  by  the  depression  to  cut  percentage 
from  all  salaries.  At  the  close  of  1938  it  was  necessary  to 
decide  whether  these  percentage  cuts  should  be  increased, 
continued  unchanged,  or  decreased;  if  increased  or  decreased, 
by  how  much. 

The  Executive  of  the  city  Teachers’  Association  met,  re¬ 
viewed  all  relevant  conditions,  and  framed  a  resolution.  A 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  was  called,  at  which  the 
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resolution  was  discussed,  passed,  amended  or  rejected;  in  any 
case  the  meeting  before  adjournment  gave  precise  instructions 
by  resolution  to  the  Executive.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  called  the  Conference  Committee,  met  by  appointment  with 
the  Conference  Committee  of  the  School  Board,  and  presented 
the  request  of  the  staff  for  remission  of  \%  of  the  cuts  im¬ 
posed.  The  request  was  accompanied  by  a  full  review  of  the 
conditions  which  appeared  to  justify  it.  There  was  a  candid 
discussion  of  all  aspects  of  the  matter,  after  which  the 
chairman  of  the  School  Board* s  committee  suggested  that  the 
best  offer  the  board  could  make  would  be  a  restitution  of  1%, 
More  discussion.  A  snap  vote  of  teacher  delegates  taken  at  the 
table  showed  thalj/they  were  unanimously  opposed  to  talcing  such 
an  offer  back  to  the  Association.  The  meeting  adjourned  sine 
die. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  teachers’  Executive  tried  to 
assess  accurately  the  degree  of  rigidity  in  the  temper  of  the 
Board,  and  maintained  some  informal  contacts  with  the  Chairman, 
for  that  purpose.  It  then  framed  another  resolution,  which  it 
presented  to  a  second  general  meeting.  The  resolution  was 
passed  with  a  minor  amendment;  and  the  (teachers’)  Conference 
Committee  again  met  the  Board*  s  Committee.  The  new  proposal 

was  approved  with  a  slight  modification,  representing  a  not 
ungenerous  compromise  between  A%  and  1 %,  A  third  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  teachers  endorsed  the  compromise,  and  negotiations 
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were  concluded  in  good  order  by  a  letter  of  acceptance  to  the 
School  Board* s  secretary. 

Here  are  the  rules  of  procedure  ,  as  exemplified  in  the  above 
instance. 

1.  The  teachers  appoint  a  Conference  Committee  with  complete 
authority  to  do  all  the  talking  for  all  of  them  before  the 
Board. 

2.  The  Conference  Committee  carries  to  the  Board  only  such 
proposals  as  are  authorized  by  the  tes-chers  in  general  meet¬ 
ing,  and  may  close  a  deal  in  acceptance  of  such  proposals. 

3.  The  Conference  Committee  may  receive  without  commitment,  or 
may  summarily  reject,  alternative  proposals  by  the  Board. 

4.  The  Conference  Committee  may  report  by  circular  letter  the 
acceptance  of  its  proposals  by  the  Board,  but  must  submit  to 
a  general  meeting  any  alternative  proposals  which  are  being 
entertained;  and  must  also  submit  for  endorsement  by  that 
meeting  any  summary  rejections  which  it  may  haweinacte. 

5.  All  negotiations  must  be  bona  fide  negotiations.  The  teaching 
body,  if  it  is  wise,  will  resist  unanimously  any  initial  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Board  which  means:  "That  you  'll  get,  and 
nothing  more."  There  is  no  negotiation  between  closed  minds. 

6.  There  must  be  complete  freedom  of  speech  wTithin  the  bounds  of 
good  manners;  and  there  must  be  neither  hint  nor  possibility 
of  future  discrimination  against  teacher-representatives. 

7.  Final  disposition  of  the  matter  under  negotiation  can  only  be 
made  after  such  action  has  been  approved  at  the  conference 
table  by  a  majority  of  the  Board's  conf ecres( subj ect  to 
endorsement  by  the  Board)  and  by  a  majority  of  the  teacher 
confev^s  (subject  to  endorsement  by  the  general  meeting  of 
teachers.) 

It  is  the  writer's  belief,  based  upon  several  years'  ex¬ 
perience  as  member  of  a  city  Conference  Committee,  that  each 

of  the  above  rules  is  indispensable  to  the  success  and  continuance 
of  Collective  Bargaining;  and  only  in  the  due  observance  of  all 
of  them  is  there  hope  of  solidarity  in  the  teacher  ranks,  and 

of  protection  against  the  senseless  gouging  of  the  salaried 

worker  which  (vide  Report  of  the  Stevens  Commission)  has  marked 
and  aggravated  the  great  depression  in  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AND  ISOLATED  TEACHERS 

Bradfield,  with  its  400  teachers,  is  one  proposition;  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dubuc,  with  8  teachers,  is  something  very 
different.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  collective  demur 
on  the  part  of  the  Dubuc  staff  to  salary  proposals  of  the  Board 
would  result  in  a  blanket  invitation  to  find  positions  elsewhere. 

(How  large  does  a  staff  have  to  be,  before  the  school  board  needs 
to  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  a  deadlock  in  negotiation?  An 
interesting  but  perhaps  unanswerable  question.) 

The  teacher  of  the  rural  School  District  is  in  still  poorer 
case  than  her  neighbour  in  the  small  town.  She  mails  her  appli¬ 
cation  from  a  hundred  miles  away,  usually  with  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  current  salaries,  ignorant  of  the  state  of  teacher 
supply,  and  uninformed  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
district  which  she  is  thus  approaching.  If  she  meets  the  Board  in 
person,  any  sign  of  intransigeance  on  her  part  is  likely  to  ruin 
her  chance.  She  typifies  the  predicament  of  rural  teachers  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Alberta  border;  of  whom  over  9,500  (not  in¬ 
cluding  indeterminate  thousands  in  Quebec)  were  paid  less  than  $600 

in  1937. 

How  can  Collective  Bargaining  be  invoked  to  aid  the  25  -  30,000 
teachers  of  Canada  who  must  individually  make  their  contracts 
with  rural  school  boards  as  best  they  can?  The  one  line  of  attack 
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on  that  problem  is  by  way  of  a  provincial  statutory  minimum. 

In  Alberta,  during  the  past  9  years,  the  salary  minimum  ($840 
per  annum)  has  been  savagely  assaulted  and  obstinately  defended, 
with  these  results :- 

(a)  In  56  representative  town  and  consolidated  schools  in 
1937-8,  only  38  teachers  were  paid  at  the  minimum,  and 
only  7  were  paid  less  than  the  minimum. 

(b)  Of  2410  new  contracts  signed  for  the  year  1937-8,  outside 
of  cities  and  school  divisions, 

1236  were  at  $840  or  more 
493  "  from  $750  to  $810 

402  "  •»  $700  to  $749 

279  n  below  $700 

Eleven  only  were  "  $600 

(c)  Of  531  contracts  made  below  the  minimum  in  1937-8,  and 
scrutinized  by  the  Department  of  Education,  127  were 
raised  as  to  salary  by  amounts  varying  from  $25  to  $240 
per  annum. 

(d)  Out  of  22  School  Divisions  for  which  figures  were  avail¬ 
able  in  December  1938,  17  had  the  statutory  minimum  of 
$840  as  the  basis  of  their  salary  schedule.  (Of  the  other 
5,  3  are  in  distressed  areas  comparable  to  Southern 
Saskatchewan) . 

(e)  The  Departmental  Report  to  the  Legislature  (March  1939) 
gives  the  average  rural  salary  for  1938  as  $777.76. 

Minimum  Salaries  in  the  Provinces.  The  Status  of  Teachers 

Committee  under  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers 

(Quebec)  reported  in  1937  upon  minimum  salary  provisions  in  the 

Canadian  provinces  as  follows :- 

Prince  Edward  Island . $312.  (The  certificate  of  any  teacher 

is  suspended  if  she  agrees  to 
serve  at  less  than  this  minimum). 

Nova.  Scotia . No  legal  minimum. 

New  Brunswick  . Prom  $400  to  $700  depending  uponAssess- 

ments  from  $25,000  or  less  to  $2000,000 
or  over. 

None. 

$500. 


Quebec 

Ontario 
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Man  it  oba .  No  legal  minimum. 

Saskatchewan  .  No  legal  minimum. 

Alberta  . . . . $840.  (A  few  places  have  received 

permission  to  reduce  it  to 
$700. 

British  Columbia  .  Elementary  schools  $750. 

Junior  High  "  $1100. 

Senior  High  "  $1200. 


At  the  present  date  (March  1940),  the  above  statement  requires 
some  amplification. 

(a)  The  Minister  of  Education  in  Saskatchewan  on  March  1.  1940 
announced  that  a  School  Act  amendment  would  be  brought  in 
at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  provide  a 
minimum  salary  of  $700  for  all  teachers.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Association  announced  in 
the  Ball  of  1939  its  intention  of  organizing  a  mass-refusal 
to  accept  employment  at  any  figure  below  $700;  this  course 
of  action  to  become  effective  in  the  summer  of  1940.  But 
already  in  September  1939  (according  to  press  notices) 
rural  teachers  in  Saskatchewan  had  brushed  aside  the  delays 
of  publicity  and  preparation  and  had  spontaneously  put  the 
policy  into  effect.  As  a  result,  many  rural  schools  were 
without  teachers  for  some  weeks. 

(b)  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  pages,  the 
inroads  upon  the  minimum  in  Alberta  have  become  much  more 
serious  than  reported  by  the  Quebec  committee. 

On  the  whole ,  we  may  sa$  that  the  three  far— West  provinces 
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base  their  minimum-salary  policy  upon  the  same  grounds  as  do  the 
Education  Authorities  of  the  other  gceat  British  communities,  whose 
minima  average  about  $700.  That  is  to  say  that  their  concern  is 
only  incidentally  for  the  comfort  of  the  teacher,  and  that  they 
know  they  must  pay  a  substantial  sum  of  money  in  order  to  draw 
into  education  persons  of  intelligence,  physique  and  personality 
good  enough  to  implement  the  state’s  school  programme. 

Of  the  rest  of  Canada  the  opposite  appears  to  be  true.  The 
provinces  from  Manitoba  to  the  Atlantic  have  as  yet  shown  no  dis¬ 
position  to  doubt  that  the  essential  producing  job  (to  which 
hundreds  of  civil  servants,  tens  of  thousands  of  school  buildings, 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  student- 
hours  are  devoted)  can^ properly  entrusted  to  persons  whose  value 
in  the  labor  market  is  two  or  three  dollars  per  day.  The  minimum- 
salary  provisions  in  these  provinces  do  not  reflect  any  educational 
considerations  at  all  beyond  that  of  keeping  open,  under  no  matter 
what  sort  of  instruction,  schools  which  would  close  if  the  teacher- 
market  were  allowed  to  sink  any  more.  In  these  provinces  two  things 
have  to  be  reconciled;  first,  the  over-keen  tax-consciousness  of 
the  citizen,  played  upon  by  political  groups  much  too  close  to 
the  parish  pump;  second,  the  irreducible  demands  of  the  teacher  for 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  The  first  is  much  more  powerful. 

To  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  connection  between  the  low 

minimum  and  the  ill-qualified  teacher  we  may  consider  briefly  I  rince 

.  Island. 

Edward 
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The  minimum  salary  is  $312. 

The  requirement  for  admission  to  Normal  training  at  Prince 
of  Wales  College  is  Grade  Ten  standing.  Two  years'  training  is 
prescribed  for  the  average  student,  but  - 

"In  order  that  the  best  students  might  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obtaining  this  (the  Second  Class  Teachers')  license 
with  one  year's  study,  the  Board  of  Education  ordered  that  the 
license  be  issued  to  those  students  making  65$  in  the  examinations 
of  the  first  year..."! 

The  Chief  Superintendent  goes  on  to  advocate  the  requirement 
of  Grade  XI  standing  before  entrance  to  Normal  training,  and  adds: 

"The  Grade  XI  certificate  is  now  the  common  requirement  for 
those  entering  upon  the  study  of  nursing,  bookkeeping  and  other 
common  occupations  and  should  certainly  be  required  of  those  who 
enter  the  teaching  profession". 

The  history  of  the  Statutory  Minimum  in  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia  goes  back  to  the  last  Grea,t  War  at  least  -  to  a  time  when 
scarcity  of  teachers  and  plenitude  of  money  made  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  substantial  basic  salary  a  matter  of  necessity  and  easy 
convenience.  It  may  be  that  similar  circumstances  arising  during 
the  present  war  will  offer  the  Eastern  provinces  their  opportunity 
to  place  an  adequate  minimum  salary  in  the  School  Act.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  any  such  reform  will  require  resolute  pressure 


Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  p'.xxv.  Report  of  H.H.  Shaw,  B.Sc.,  Chief  Superintendent 

of  Education. 
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by  the  teachers'  organization  along  with  an  active  resolve  among 
the  teachers  not  to  work  any  longer  for  menial  wages:  the  two  forces 
creating  such  a  threat  of  disaster  to  the  system  that  the  provincial 
government  concerned  will  have  to  concede  a  fair  statutory  minimum, 
.this  is  what  is  happening  in  Saskatchewan. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set 
forth  in  a  general  way  the  financial  conditions  in  which  Canadian 
teachers  are  required  to  work.  Our  findings  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows: 

A.  Salaries  range  from  $200  to  over  $4,000,  with  the  median 
of  all  salaries  about  $780.  Over  32  per  cent  of  Canadian 
teachers  work  for  less  than  $600  per  year. 

B.  Salaries  of  teachers  (excepting  the  highest  15  per  cent) 
compare  very  unfavorably  with  the  wages  obtainable  in  the 
ordinary  unskilled . and  skilled  occupations  of  the  country. 

C.  The  ability  of  the  people  to  support  social  services  (in¬ 
cluding  Education)  varies  very  greatly  from  province  to 
province,  so  far  as  may  be  ascertained  from  a  tentative 
application  of  Professor  Mort's  formula;  and  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  appear  to  enjoy  very  great  afflu¬ 
ence  as  compared  with  all  other  provinces,  particularly  the 
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Mar  i  times. 

D.  Examination  o±  the  salary  schedules  of  twenty  Canadian  cities 
shows  the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  factors  (minimum, 
increment,  year— span  and  maximum)  which  make  up  a  schedule. 

E*  The  application  of  authentic  cost-of-living  data  to  a  typical 
case  of  a  young  man  raising  a  family  shows  that  44  per  cent  of 
men  teachers  are  below, the  ordinary  financial  status  for  support¬ 
ing  a  wife;  and  that  65  per  cent  of  them  must  have  difficulty 
in  raising  three  children  with  the  greatest  frugality  of  living. 

E.  Inadequate  salaries  are  especially  evident  where  women  teachers 
are  concerned.  Over  38  per  cent  of  them  are  paid  less  than  the 
mean  of  the  minimum  provincial  wages  for  women  as  laundry 
workers,  parcel  packers  and  manual  workers  generally.  ■ 

The  visible  efforts  of  provincial  Departments  of  Education  to 
staff  the  schools  with  persons  of  superior  mental  power  and  sound  physical 
stock  are  thus  being  defeated  by  the  low  cash  offer  made  by  local  bo£ds 
for  teacher-service.  Conditions  differ  greatly  as  between  provinces, 
but  it  is  now  well-known  that  in  Quebec  and  rural  P.S.I.  the  Departments 
have  given  up  the  unequal  struggle,  and  are  placing  in  the  classrooms 
persons  who  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  be  called  teachers.  And 
elsewhere  it  is  being  found  that  present  salaries,  over  a  period  of  years, 
must  and  will  buy  the  services  only  of  persons  who  are  deficient  in  the 
qualities  which  command  a  livelihood  on  any  higher  scale.  We  have  entered 
upon  a  time  in  which  persons,  culled  out  from  the  rising  generation 
by  the  offer  of  bare  (over) 
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subsistent  wages,  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  training  the 
children  of  Canada.  That  is  the  present  state  of  education  in 
vast  areas  of  the  Dominion. 

The  remedy ,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  would 
seem  to  be  two-fold. 

I.  Provincial  teachers’  organizations  must  study  carefully 
the  principles  and  methods  applied  to  educational  problems 
by  the  leading  professional  bodies  on  this  continent  (among 
which  may  be  named  the  British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federation 
and  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association).  They  must  frankly 
adopt  and  avow  the  economic  a.ims  of  a  trade  union  until  they 
have  so  far  raised  the  status  of  the  teacher  that  he  cam 
look  out  from  his  poverty  and  begin  to  cherish  professional 
ideals  and  ambitions.  In  step  with  this  process  (  and  im  time 
supplanting  it  as  the  prime  motive  of  association) they  must 
build  up  yjithin  themselves  traditions  and  services  designed  to 
" sell" §ducat ion  as  an  aid  to  well-being  which  shall  be  more 
and  more  deserving  of  the  tax-payer's  regard  and  support. 

II.  The  chronic  penury  of  educational  services  must  be  ended. 

The  values  offered  by  our  school  systems  are  not  as  concrete 
and  immediate  as  all-weather  roads  and  hospitals.  The 
difference  between  bare  literacy  and  education  for  citizen¬ 
ship  is  far  less  obvious  than  the  difference  between  a  dirt 
trail  and  a  paved  highway.  Where  education  is  adequately 
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finance  d  ,  the  money  is  being  provided  in  large  measure  from 
those  forms  of  taxation  which  are  called  "invisible",  such 
as  Customs  and  Excise,  and  are  buried  in  the  figures  of  gen¬ 
eral  revenue  and  expenditure  '  of  the  national 

government.  Eor  Canada,  this  is  the  only  way  to  generous 
educational  support. 

Grant s-in-aid  from  the  Dominion  Government  should  first 
be  used  to  alleviate  the  deficiencies  in  Tax-paying  ability 
in  the  provinces,  and  to  this  end  an  expert  examination  of 
the  financial  resources  of  the  provinces  should  be  made, 
either  by  a  competent  statistician  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Council  for  Educational  Research,  or  by  a  specialist  from 
the  U.S.A.  of  the  stature  of  Professor  Mort. 

An  even  more  important  use  could  be  me.de  of  Dominion 
Grant s-in-aid  through  the  instrument  of  a  National  Scale, 
as  set  forth  in  Chapter  VII.  More  than  anything  else, 

Canadian  schools  need  better  teachers,  and  the  most  direct 
way  in  which  Canada  can  get  better  teachers  is  by  subsidiz¬ 
ing  salaries.  Hence  the  second  task  immediately  in  view  is 
the  preparation  of  a  graded  series  of  salary  schedules 
analogous  to  the  British  Burnham  Scale.  Since  there  is  no 
Dominion  educational  authority,  the  preparation  of  this 
National  Scale  should  be  undertaken  (for  purposes  of 
publicity  and  propaganda)  by  the  Canadian  Teachers’  ±>  ©delation 
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with  such  moral  support  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Council  of  Education. 

A  final  constructive  suggestion  may  here  be  made.  The 
Royal  Commission  on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations  is  shortly  to 
present  its  report,  which  (on  the  assurance  of  the  Prime  Minister) 
is  to  be  placed  before  the  new  Parliament  at  its  first  session. 

A  critical  study  of  that  report  in  all  its  bearings  upon  Canadian 
Education,  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
our  teachers,  would  be  a  very  timely  piece  of  work. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Parallel  to  the  above  study  of  the  general  salayy  situation, 
a  collection  ha.s  been  made  of  information  relating  to  salaries 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Canada,  by  provinces,  during  the 
years  1933  to  1938.  Some  200  questionnaire  forms  relating  to 
secondary  school  staffs,  were  distributed  and  gathered  up  in  the 
provinces  through  the  good  offices  of  the  provincial  teachers’ 
organizations.  (See  Porms  A  and  B  belowj. 

The  information  thus  gathered,  together  with  other  data  from 
the  Canada  Year  Book,  from  bulletins  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  from  salary  schedules  and  from  correspondence  with 
departmenta.1  officials  and  others,  has  been  compiled  by  provinces 
in  the  form  of  statistical  summaries.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
writer  that  these  summaries  will  facilitate  study  and  comparison 
of  salary  conditions  in  the  nine  provinces. 
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FORM  A.  Re  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STAFF.  (Used  in  Survey). 

SALARY  RECORD  OF  THE .  S.D. 

PROVINCE  OF  . 


TEACHES 

GRADES 

SCI 

1933 

I00L  YEi 

1934 

\R  COMMI 

1935 

DICING  S 

1936 

EPT . 

1937 

I - 

1938 

Principal 

Senior  Assistant 

Position  A 

B 

. . * 

K 

L 

— = 

.  ... 

NOTE  1.  This  is  a  record  of  salaries  paid  for  the  different 

positions  in  your  staff,  not  for  any  particular  person. 

If  a  certain  person  is  moved  from  one  position  to  another 
(e.g.  from  Position  C  to  Position  A)  his  salary  after  the 
move  should  be  recorded  in  Position  A,  and  his  successor 
in  Position  C  should  have  his  salary  recorded  in  Position  C 
for  the  next  and  subsequent  years;  similarly  for  any  other 
transfer. 

2.  Where  a  teacher  has  left  the  employ  of  the  Board  please 
indicate  this  by  a  mark//  after  the  last  salary  paid  to 
that  teacher. 

3.  If  the  staff  has  been  reduced  by  one  or  more,  simply  dis¬ 
continue  the  record  for  those  positions  for  which  a 
successor  to  the  retiring  teacher  was  not  appointed. 

4.  Please  record  teaching  positions  in  order  from  the  senior 
to  the  junior  or  primary  grades. 

5.  Please  record  at  the  and  of  the  list  those  positions  which 
have  been  added  to  staff  since  1933. 

6.  Please  state  here  the  professional  status  of  your  present 

staff. 

Number  with  University  Degree  . 

m  «  First  Class  Certificate  . 

t»  v  »  Second  Class  Certificate  . 

w  '»  Lower  Qualification . 
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FORM  B.  Re  OTHER  THAN  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  (Used  in  Survey). 

SALARY  RECORD  OE  THE  . S.D 

PROVINCE  OE  . 


TEACHES 

GRADES 

i 

1933 

SCHOOL  1 
1934 

(TEAR  COI 
1935 

tMENCIN( 

1936 

I  SEPTI 
1937 

]MBER 

1938 

Princ  ipal 

Senior  Assistant 

Position  A 

B 

- - — 

S 

- - 

T 

KINDLY  READ  AND  FOLLOW  INSTRUCTIONS  NOTED  ON  FORM  A. 

Current  Practice  of  School  Board  in  Salary  Busines s . 

1.  Does  the  Board  habitually  consult  representatives  of  the 

teaching  staff  when  modifying  salaries?  . 

2.  Are  those  representatives  elected  by  the  teachers  for  that 

purpose?  . . . 

3.  Does  the  Board  apply  a  recognized  schedule  in  appointing 

teachers  to  the  staff ?  . . . 

4.  Are  increments  paid  annually  up  to  a.  recognized  maximum?  . 


5.  What  conditions  at  present  limit  the  granting  of  salary 
increments  to  the  teachers?  . 
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P HINGE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

General  Stat i st i c  s . 


1.  Population  (1937  est.)  93,000. 

2.  School  Population  (1936)  17,986. 

3.  School  Load  (School  Population  as  %  of  Whole 

Population)  19# 

4.  Gross  Educational  Expenditure  (1936):  $543,109 

5.  Expenditure  per  Pupil:  $30.20 

6.  Provincial  Budget  Education  Expenditure 

per  capita  (1937)  $3.91 

7.  Number  of  Teachers  (1938):  Urban  126 

Rural  536  Total  662 

8.  Median  Annual  Salary:  Urban  $770 

Rural  $465  All  teachers  $484 

9.  Median  Salary:  In  City  Schools  $857 

In  Town  and  Village  Schools  $629 

In  Rural  Schools  of  More  Than 

One  Room  $474 

In  Rural  Schools  of  One  Room  $458 

10.  The  Same  in  Ratio  Eorm  (One-room  Rural  School  ^l). 

C  TV  R+  R 

1.87  1.37  1.03  1 


Pity  of  Charlottetown . 

Has  no  High  School  service  or  schedule.  Public  School  organ¬ 
ization  comprises  Grades  I  to  X. 

Salaries :  Principal  (assumed  1st  Glass)  -  Minimum  $1,800 

5  increments  of  $25. 

Maximum  $1,925 

#  Teacher  (Male)  1st  Glass  2nd  Class 

Minimum  $550  $457 

5  increments  of  $25 

Maximum  $675  $582 

#  Teacher  (Eemale)  Min.  $462  $400 

5  increments  of  $20 

Maximum  $562  $500 

#  The  Province  pays  these  amounts.  The  city  supplements  them  by 
$300  to  men,  $270  to  women,  making 

1st  Glass  2nd  Class 

Men  $850  to  975  $757  to  882 

Women  $732  to  832  $670  to  770 
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Summerside^  P.E.I. 

Grades  I  to  VIII.  Number  of  Teachers  16 

Median  Salary  $780 

Range  $700  to  $950 

Grades  IX  to  XII  Number  of  Teachers  5 

Salaries  $1550,  1500,  1500,  1550,  1200. 

Souris,  P.E.I. with  9  teachers  pays  salaries  ranging  from  $775  to 
the  Principal  (working  with  Grades  VIII  -  X)  down  to  $415  in 
primary  rooms.  The  Provincial  contribution  ranges  from  $550 
down  to  $  315,  and  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 

Practically  no  upward  or  downward  trend  is  observable  in  the 
forms  A  and  B  returned  from  P.E.I.,  and  further  comment  based  upon 
these  forms  would  be  invalid  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  data.. 

The  supplementary  questions  indicate  that  outside  of  Charlotte¬ 
town  and  Summerside  there  are  no  recognized  schedules;  and  that 
nowhere  in  P.S.I.  is >!&§?§  anything  resembling  a  collective 
bargaining  procedure. 

Men  Teachers  in  P.E.I.  In  1930  there  were  617  teachers,  of  whom 
135  were  men.  In  1938  the  corresponding  figures  were  662  and  203, 
showing  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  teachers 
(from  22 %  to  31$). 

In  1930  the  average  salary  of  men  teachers  was  $659.  In  1938 
the  median  salary  was  $547.  Strictly  comparable  figures  are  not 
available,  but  those  given  are  highly  significant. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 


General  Statistics . 

1.  Population  (1937  est.)  542,000 

2.  School  Population  (1936)  116,888 

3.  School  load  (School  Population  as  %  of  Whole  Population): 

2ii% 

4.  Gross  Educational  Expenditure  (1936):  $4,221,365 

5.  Expenditure  per  Pupil:  $36.11 

6.  Provincial  Budget  Education  Expenditure  per  capita 

(1937)  $2.43 

7.  Number  of  Teachers  (1938):  Urban  1,310 

Rural  2,074  Total:  3,384 

8.  Median  Annual  Salary:  Urban  $1,013 

Rural  $  516  All  Teachers  $598 
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9.  Median  Salary:  In  City  Schools 

In  Town  and  Village  Schools 
In  Rural  Schools  (more  than  One 
In  Rural  Schools  of  One  Room 
10. The  Same  in  Ratio  Form  (Rural  One-room  School  - 

C  T  V  Rfr  R 

2.39  1.74  1.19  1 

City  of  Halifax. 

Elementary  and  Intermediate : - 

Number  of  Teachers  273 

Median  Salary  $1,056 

Number  below  $1,000  92 

Number  above  $3,000  0 

Bulk  of  Salaries  -  157  between 

Secondary  Schools :- 

Number  of  Teachers 
Median  Salary 
Number  below  $1,800 
Number  above  $3,000 
Bulk  of  Salaries  -  12 

Town  and  Village  Schools . 

The  writer  is  not  competent  to  make  a  meaningful  synopsis  of 
the  forms  s  A  and  B  returned  from  this  province.  The  salaries  record¬ 
ed  are  exclusive  of  Government  Grants,  which  vary  according  to 
(a)  class  of  certificate;  (b)  length  of  service  in  the  province; 
and  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  writer  to  arrive  at 
the  gross  salary  of  the  individual  in  any  one  of  the  six  years 
covered  by  the  forms. 

The  schedule  of  Government  Grants  is  here  given.  It  is  of  interest 
because  no  similar  plan  has  been  reported  from  any  other  province; 
and  because  it  provides  (through  raising  ofi  certification  and  in¬ 
creased  length  of  service)  an  automatic  scale  of  increments  for 
which  the  Provincial  authority  is  responsible.  As  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  scale  no  comment  is  here  made. 

Certification 


Academic 

"A"  (Superior  First) 
"B"  (First) 

"C"  (Second) 

»D" 


1-5  yrs. 

Length  of 

6-10  yrs. 

Service 

11-  20  yrs. 

Over  20 

$230 

$  260 

$280 

$340 

$190 

200 

220 

265 

$155 

160 

175 

210 

$115 

120 

130 

160 

#  75 

80 

90 

105 

41  Male  18,  Female  23 
$1,665 
23 
0 

between  $1,600  and  $1,700. 


Male  33,  Female  240 

$900  and  $1,200. 


$1177 
$  856 
Room)$  586 
$  492 
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Over  the  whole  system,  the  Government  grant  appears  to  be  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  individual's  gross  salary. 

Town  and  Village  Salaries. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  (Education  Statistics  Branch) , 
gives  median  salsries  as  follows  :- 

1937  . $843' 

1938  . $856 

Prior  to  1937  there  are  no  statistics  for  this  group. 

Graduate  Teachers. 

In  16  centres  reporting,  there  are  27  graduate  teachers.  Owing 
to  the  complexity  of  the  Government  Grant  schedule,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  valid  estimate  of  their  average  salary.  They 
appear,  however,  to  range  somewhat  as  follows :- 

Graduate  principals:  $850  to  $2450,  median  $1700  (8  cases) 

$830  to  $1800,  median  $1010  (17  cases). 


Supplementary  Questions . 


1.  Does  the  School  Board  habitually  consult  representatives  of  the 
teaching  staff  when  modifying  salaries?  Yes  2:  No  14. 

2.  Are  those  representatives  elected  by  the  teachers  for  that  pur¬ 
pose?  Yes  1;  No  15 

3.  Does  the  Board  apply  a  recognized  schedule  in  appointing  teachers 
to  the  staff?  Yes  3;  No  12;  Indecisive  1. 

4.  Are  increments  paid  annually  up  to  a  recognized  maximum?  Yes  3; 


No  13. 

What  conditions  at  present  limit 
ments  to  the  teachers? 

Disinclination  of  Board  2 


Depression  1 

Heavy  School  debt  1 

Poor  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  1 

Town  finances  weak  1 


the  granting  of  salary  incre- 

Surplus  of  Teachers  1 
Enlargement  o£  School  1 
Duplication  of  systems 
(i.e.  Public  and 

Separate)  1 

None  2 


Also:  "I  believe  the  reason  more  (increments)  are  not  paid 
is  because  teachers  move  so  frequently.” 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK 


General  Statistics. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Population  (1937  est.)  440,000 

School  Population  (1936)  91,006 

School  load  (2.  above  as  %  of  l) : 

Gross  Educational  Expenditure  (1936): 
Expenditure  per  Pupil: 

Provincial  Budget  Education  Expenditure 

per  capita  (1937): 

Number  of  Teachers  (1938):  Urban  816 

Rural  1984 

Median  Annual  Salary:  Urban  $1,186 


21$ 

$2,739,353 

$30.10 

$1.75 

Total:  2,800 


Rural  $  509  All  Teachers:  $577 


9.  Median  Annual  Salary:  In  City  Schools  $1,325 

In  Town  and  Village  Schools  864 

In  Rural  Schools  of  More  than 

One  Room  658 

In  Rural  Schools  of  One  Room  480 

10.  The  same  in  Ratio  Eorm  (with  One-Room  Rural  School  -  l). 

C  TV  R4  R 

2.76  1.80  1.37  1 


City  of  Saint  John. 


Elementa.ry  and  Intermediate: 


Number  of  Teachers  214 
Median  Salary  $1,258 
Number  below  $1,000  7 
Number  above  $3,000  0 


Bulk  of  Salaries  -  167  between 


Male  15,  Eemale  199 


$1,150  and  $1,350. 


Secondary  Schools : - 
Number  of  Teachers 
Median  Salary 
Number  below  $1,800 
Number  above  $3,000 
Bulk  of  Salaries  -  29 


69  Male  35,  Eema.le  34 
$1,957 
28 
1 

between  $1,900  and  $2,300 


Town  and  Village  Schools . 

This  is  a  summary  of  Eorms  A  and  B  returned  from  17  smaller 
centres  in  New  Brunswick,  ranging  from  Dalhousie  with  31  teachers 
down  to  East  Florenceville  with  3.  The  approximate  increa.se  in 
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personnel  during  the  six -year  period  1933-38  is:- 
Eleraentary,  from  115  to  137 
Secondary,  from  21  to  28. 

The  salary  trend  for  the  same  period  is  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  of  average  salaries: 

Year  Commencing  September  - 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Elementary 

742 

742 

746 

750- 

748 

771 

Secondary 

1230 

1230 

1240 

1283 

1277 

1281 

All  Teachers 

818 

816 

820 

832 

833 

858 

It  should  be  observed  that  some  returns  included  the  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  as  part  of  salary,  while  others  excluded  them  without 
any  indication  as  to  their  amount.  With  what  information  was  given, 
the  writer  has  adjusted  the  discrepancy  to  a  fairly  true  statement, 
but  submits  the  figures  with  some  reserve. 

The  typical  Grade-teacher  salary  in  large  towns  (Dalhousie,  St. 
Stephen,  Bathurst)  is  from  $800  to  $900.  Shediac,  however,  pays 
ten  of  its  twelve  grade  teachers  $450  plus  the  grant,  i.e.,  about 
$  600.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  town  can  underbid  its 
neighbours  year  after  year  without  serious  results,  but  the  Shediac 
return  shows  only  six  staff  changes  in  eighty-two  teacher  years. 

Salaries  of  Graduate  Teachers  (1938) 

In  the  17  centres  reporting,  there  are  13  graduate  principals, 
and  7  graduate  assistants. 

Average  salary  of  graduate  principals:  $1517  (Range  $2400-1975) 
»»  M  n  M  assistants:  $1145  (Range  $2000-$715/ 

Supplementary  Questions. 

1.  Does  the  Board  habitually  consult  representatives  of  the  teaching 
staff  when  modifying  salaries?  Yes  0;  No  11;  Indecisive  1. 

2.  Are  those  representatives  elected  by  the  teachers  for  that 
purpose?  Yes  0;  No  10;  Indecisive  1. 

3.  Does  the  Board  apply  a  recognized  schedule  in  appointing  teachers 

to  the  staff?  Yes  3 #;  No  9. 

4.  Are  increments  paid  annually  up  to  a  recognized  maximum.  Yes  0, 

No  12. 


Meaning  in  all  3  cases  that  the  Board  employs  its  grade  teachers 
at  a  flat  rate  without  increment. 
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_ U  plementary  Questions  (Continued) 

5.  What  conditions  at  present  limit  the  granting  of  salary  increments 


to  the  teachers? 


Poor  tax  collections 
Bonded  debt 

Religious  orders  on  staff 
Parsimony  or  economy 
None 


2 

1 

1 

1 

5 


QUEBEC 


General  Statistics. 


1.  Population  (1937  est.) 

2. School  Population  (1936) 

3.  School  load  (2.  above  as  $  of  1.) 

4.  Gross  Educational  Expenditure  (1936) 

5.  Expenditure  per  Pupil 

6.  Provincial  Budget  Education  Expenditure 


20$ 

$26,781,928 

$42.19 


5,135,000 

634;826 


per  capita: 


$3.91 


Information  on  Education  in  Quebec  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
same  analysis  as  that  of  other  provinces.  The  following  outline 
will  serve  to  present  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  salary  conditions 
there. 

All  educational  services  in  the  province  are  under  the  supervision 
(though  not  all  under  the  direction)  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  of  which  the  administrative  head  is  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  three  main  divisions  of  Education  in  Quebec  (for  statistical 
purposes  at  least)  are  Primary,  Secondary  and  Superior.  Here 
Superior  means  training  at  University  level;  and  Secondary  has 
reference  only  to  a.  small  number  of  classical  colleges  and  independ¬ 
ent  schools  run  by  religious  orders  and  comprising  about  1.7  $  of 
the  total  school  population.  The  term  Primary  covers  the  various 
schools  designated  as  elementary,  intermediate,  complementary, 
superior  and  high,  which  are  provided  bjz>  the  province  or  directly 
under  its  authority  to  educate  "all  the  children  of  all  the  people." 
The  term  even  includes  normal  Schools  which  tra.in  young  tea.chers 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Primary  Education  in  the  province. 
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field, and  the  following  statistics  have  been  prepared  on  that  basis. 
Within  the  Primary  field  there  are  two  quite  separate  divisions, 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  which  are  separately 
administered  (e.g.  they  have  different  inspectoral  staffs)  under 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Except  as  otherwise  indicated, 
figures  are  for  1936-37,  and  are  taken  from  Statist iques  de 
l'Enseignement  1936-7,  (King's  Printer,  Quebec.)  and  the  Reoort  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  1937-38. 


Roman  Catholic 

Protestant 

Number 

of  Lay  Teachers 

Men 

1397 

454 

- 

Women 

9568 

2257 

Number 

of  Religious  Teachers 

Men 

2912 

Women 

7449 

Totals  (Sex) 

Men 

4309 

454 

Women 

17017 

2257 

Totals  (Religion) 

Catholic 

21326 

2711 

Grand  Total:  24,037 

teachers. 

This  figure  probably 

includes  some  500  teachers  who  were  not  regularly 
employed  during  the  year  under  review  (1936-37). 

Average  Salaries  of  Lay  Teachers . 

The  following  are  the  last  available  figures :- 


Catholic  1928-9  1929-30  1930-1  1931-2  1932-3  1933-4  1934-5  1936-7 1 


Men 

1638 

1641 

1647 

1630 

1603 

1566 

1459 

1666 

Catholic 

Women 

393 

397 

402 

394 

361 

331 

315 

337 

Protestant 

Men 

2420 

2540 

2596 

2601 

2543 

2304 

2034 

2008 

Protestant 

Women 

1079 

1120 

1127 

1140 

1125 

1086 

980 

986 

l.The  last' column  is  given  by  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  C.P.Delage, 
(Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  who  adds:  "As  a  result  of  the 
generous  grants  offered  by  the  Government,  there  was  a  new  increase 
after  July,  1937,  and  the  average  salary  for  lay  female  teachers 
during  1937-38  advanced  from  $337  to  $411."  Taking  this  together 
with  the  sharp  rise  ir/Catholic  Men  Teachers'  salaries  for  1936-7,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that  Catholic  teachers'  salaries  in  Quebec 
are  higher  than  ever  before. 
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Salaries  of  Religious  Teachers . 

1929-30  1030-1  1031-2  1932-3  1933-4  1934-5  1936-7 
Catholic  Men  571  585  590  584  581  565  565 

"  Women  383  386  387  379  372  359  360 

The  whole  question  of  teacher  salaries  in  Quebec  is  vitally 
affected  by  the  presence  on  the  teaching  staff  of  over  10,000 
religious  teachers  who  are  satisfied  with  very  modest  salaries  on 
account  of  their  community  life  and  very  economical  way  of  living. 
That  this  factor  is  far  from  diminishing  in  importance  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparison: 


Number  of  Teachers,  1907  and  1937,  with 


Percentage 

Increase. 

1907 

1937 

$  (1937  of 

Lay  Teachers  -  Men 

867 

1851 

214 

"  "  -  Women 

6848 

11825 

173 

Religious  Teachers  -  Men 

1949 

2912 

150 

"  "  -  Women 

3477 

7449 

214 

In  the  year  1907,  religious  teachers  were  41$  of  the  entire  body; 
in  1937  they  were  43$. 


ison  of  Town  and  Rural  Salaries. 


Religious  Teachers  -  men  (elementary) 

(Above  elementary) 

-  women  (elementary) 
(Above  elementary) 


Town 

Rural 

$539 

$506 

581 

478 

402 

277 

425 

266 

Catholic  lay  teachers  -  men  (elementary)  $1493 

_( Above  elementary)  1842 
-women  (elementary)  603 
-  (Above  elementary)  850 


$500 

670 

215 

241 


Protestant  lay  teachers  -men  (elementary)  2407 

-(Above  elementary)  2248 
-  women  (elementary)  1144 
-(Above  elementary)  1263 


419 

1059 

404 

644 


These  figures  (1936-37)  do  not  represent  the  exact  state  of 
rural  salaries,  though  current  figures  are  still  very  low.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  (quoted  above)  writes:  "Salaries 

below  $300  may  now  be  considered  exceptional,  the  average  salary  in 
rural  schools  being  $315  for  1937-38." 
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Teaching  as  a  Career  in  Catholic  Schools . 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  figures  (taken  from  pages 
72,  73,  94,  95,  121  of  the  Statistiques  de  l’Enseignement  1935-6)  that 
the  layman  who  seeks  to  make  a  living  as  a  teacher  is  not  offered 
many  openings.  The  religious  orders  appear  to  have  obtained  a 
dominant  position  in  the  complementary  and  superior  fields,  in 
which  the  higher  salaries  are  paid. 

Teachers  at  Different  Levels  of  Catholic  School  System. 


Men 


Women 


Religious 

Lay 

Religious 

Lay 

Elementary 

265 

199 

2097 

7867 

Complementary 

1720 

951 

3133 

1202 

Superior 

927 

247 

2219 

358 

(  Comp,  and  Superior}^  24.6  11.1  50  14.5 


ONTARIO 


General  Statistics 

1. Population  (1937  est.)  3,711,000 

2. School  Population  (1936)  673,706 

3.  School  Load  (2.  above  as  %  of  1.)  18% 

4.  Gross  Educational  Expenditure  (1936):  $47,986,464 

$71.23 


5.  Expenditure  per  Pupil; 

6.  Provincial  Budget  Education  Expenditure 

per  capita  (1938): 

7.  Number  of  Teachers  (1938):  Urban  13,361 

Rural  8 , 289 


$3.22 


21,650 


8.  Median  Annual  Salary: 


Total 

Urban  -  $1,500 
Rural  -  723 

All  teachers  $1,038 

9.  Median  Annual  Salary:  In  City  Schools  ^>1,649 

In  Town  &  Village  Schools  $1,098 
In  Rural  Graded  Schools  959 

In  Rural  Schools  of  One  Room  675 
10.  The  same  in  Ratio  Porm  (With  One-room  Rural  Schools!). 

C  T&V  R+  R 

2.44  1.63  1.42  1 
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City  of  Toronto . 


Elementary  and  Intermediate : - 
Number  of  Teachers  2483 

Median  Salary  $>2140 

Number  below  $1,000  150 

Number  above  $3,000  113 

Bulk  of  Salaries  -  1033  between  $2,000  and 


Male  577,  Female  1,906 


,400 


Secondary  Schools 

Number  of  Teachers 
Median  Salary 
Number  below  $1,800 
Number  above  $3,000 
. Bulk  of  Salaries  - 


776  Male  536,  Female  240 
$3100 
0 

456 

between  $2,900  and  $3,700. 


City  of  Windsor  (by  way  of  contrast). 


Elementary  and  Intermediate : - 


Number  of  Teachers  496 
Median  Salary  $940 
Number  below  $1,000  263 
Number  above  $3,000  0 
Bulk  of  Salaries  -  98  below 

Secondary  Schools :- 

Number  of  Teachers  114 
Median  Salary  $2100 
Number  below  $1,800  13 
Number  above  $3,000  5 
BuStk  of  Salaries  -  58  betwe< 


Town  and  Village  Schools . 


Male  85,  Female  411 

$500;  159  between  $700  and  $950. 
Male  65,  Female  49 

n  $}.,  700  and  $2,200 


This  is  a  summary  of  Forms  A  and  B  returned  from  31  represent¬ 
ative  smaller  centres  in  Ontario,  ranging  from  Preston  with  24 
teachers  down  to  Schomberg  with  2. 

The  High  School  personnel  of  the  31  centres  reportirug  has 
increased  durung  the  six-year  period  1933-1938  from  (approx.)  141 
to  159.  The  Public  School  personnel  of  23  centres  giving  usable 
information  has  increased  from  110  to  117. 

The  salary  trend  for  the  six-year  period  is  indicated  by  the 
fo  lowing  figures  of  average  salaries:- 
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School  year  Commencing  September  - 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Elementary 

$973 

966 

959 

970 

1007 

1008 

Secondary 

1687 

1605 

1589 

1581 

1603 

1602 

All  Teachers- 

1373 

1330 

1316 

1318 

1346 

1350 

There  were  54  returns  completed  in  detail.  These  may  be 
grouped  as  follows :- 

(a)  those  showing  a  consistent  tendency  to  raise  salaries  with 


service  . 25 

(b)  those  maintaining  a  dead  level  in  1933-38  . 12 

(c)  those  showing  decline  of  salaries  without  recovery  .  4 

(d)  those  showing  decline  in  1934-36  and  definite  recovery 

since . 13 


Salaries  of  Graduate  Teachers.  In  the  secondary  schools  158  graduate 
teachers  were  shown;  33  principals  and  125  assistants. 


Average  salary  of  graduate  principals  . $2,184 

”  ”  ”  11  assistants  . #1,454 


Supplementary  Questions . 

1.  Does  the  Board  habitually  consult  representatives  of  the  teachers 
when  modifying  salaries?  . Yes  1;  Bo  27;  Indecisive  1. 


2.  Are  those  representatives  elected  by  the  teachers  for  that 


purpose?  . Yes  0;  No  28;  Indecisive  1. 

3.  Does  the  Board  apply  a  recognized  schedule  in  appointing  teachers 

to  the  staff?  . Yes  1;  No  28. 

4.  Are  increments  paid  annually  up  to  a  recognized  maximum?  Yes  2  No  27. 


5 


What  conditi 
ments  to  the 


ons  at  present  limit  the  granting  of  salary  incfe- 
teachers? 

Public  sentiment  . 

Surplus  of  teachers  . 

Relief  Expenses  . 

Board’s  Inclination  . 

Financial  Weakness  of  School  District 

Depressed  business  . 

Public  indifference  . 

Inspector’ s  report  . 

Cost  of  new  services  . 

None,  or  no  answer  . 


3 

2 

2 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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MANITOBA 


General  Statistics. 


1.  Population  (1937  est.)  717,000 

2.  School  Population  (1936)  142,482 

3.  School  Load  (school  population  as  %  of  total  population): 

20/a 

4.  Gross  Educational  Expenditure:  (1936)  $7,214,425 

5.  Expenditure  per  pupil:  $50.63 

6.  Provincial  Budget  Education  Expenditure  per  capita 

(1938): 

7.  Number  of  Teachers  (1938):  Urban  1836 

Rural  2302 

8.  Median  Annual  Salary  -  Urban  $1343 

Rural  $  564 

9.  Median  Salary  -  in  City  Schools 

in  Town  &  Village 

Schools  842 

in  Rural  Schools  of 
more  than  One  Room  646 
in  Rural  Schools  of 
One  Room  537 

10.  The  same  in  Ratio  Porm  (with  One-Room  Rural  School  -  1.) 


$2.64 

Total:  4138 

All  Teachers:  $711 
$1450 


c 

T  V 

R+ 

R 

2.70 

1.57 

1.20 

1 

City  of  Winnipeg. 

Elementary  and  Intermediate:- 

Number  of  Teachers 

820 

Male 

107  Pemale  713 

Median  Salary 

$1495 

Number  below  $1,000 

95 

Number  above  $3,000 

19 

Bulk  of  Salaries  -  435  between  $1, 

450  and 

$1 , 800. 

Secondary  Schools:- 

Number  of  Teachers 

176 

Male 

93  Pemale  83 

Median  Salary 

$2287 

Number  below  $1,800 

20 

Number  above  $3,000 

6 

(all  6 

above  $4,000) 

Bulk  of  Salaries  -  69  between  $2,200  and  $2,500. 


Town  and  Village  Salaries . 

This  is  a  summary  of  Norms  A  and  B  returned  from  30  represent¬ 
ative  smaller  centres  in  Manitoba,  from  Dauphin  with  a  staff  of 

33  teachers  down  to  Reston  with  6. 
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The  high  school  personnel  of  these  30  communities  has  grown 
in  the  six-year  period  1933-1938  from  100  to  104,  and  the  public 
school  personnel  from  183  to  197. 


The  salary  trend  for  the  six-year  period  is  indicated  by  the 
following  figures  of  average  salaries :- 

School  year  Commencing  September  - 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Elementary  School 

749 

738 

749 

760 

793 

797 

Secondary  School 

1188 

1154 

1164 

1147 

1167 

1187 

All  Teachers 

904 

882 

894 

897 

925 

934 

There  were  60  separate  returns  (30  each  for  elementary  and 
secondary  staffs).  These  may  be  grouped  as  follows :- 


(a)  those  showing  a  consistent  upward  trend  since  1933  . 21 

(b)  those  showing  a  dead  level  since  1933  .  7 

(c)  those  showing  some  collapse  in  1935-36  and  some  recovery 

since  . 21 

(d)  those  showing  a  consistent  decline  .  5 

Ungrouped  . 6 


The  full  measure  of  the  teacher’s  helplessness  before  the 
economic  blizzard  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Rest on .  In 
1933  there  were  6  teachers  with  salaries  averaging  $866.  IN  1934 
three  of  these  left  the  service  of  the  board,  and  salaries  were 
driven  down  to  an  average  of  $525  at  one  blow;  three  elementary 
teachers  receiving  $400,  $375,  and  $375.  This  was  nearly  five 
years  after  the  1929  collapse;  there  had  been  nearly  five  years 
in  which  a  seriously  sympathetic  administration  could  have  pre¬ 
pared  measures  of  alleviation. 

Salaries  of  Graduate  Teacher sin  the  30  places  covered  by  the 
survey,  there  were  102  graduate  teachers;  28  principals  and  74 
assistants. 

Graduate  principals’  salaries  averaged  $1,607 
"  assistants’  "  M  $1,032 

Of  the  latter,  4  were  receiving  $850 

7  "  ?  800 

4  "  '•  700 

2  ”  "  650 
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Supplement  ary  Questions . 

1.  Does  the  School  Board  habitually  consult  representatives  of 
the  teaching  staff  when  modifying  salaries?  -  Yes  19,  No  10, 
Indecisive  1. 

2.  Are  such  representatives  elected  by  the  teachers  for  that 
purpose?  Yes  16,  No  13,  Indecisive  1. 

3.  Does  the  Board  apply  a  recognized  schedule  in  appointing 
teachers?Yes  11,  No  15,  Indecisive  4. 

4.  Are  increments  paid  annually  up  to  a  recognized  maximum?  Yes  9, 

No  18,  Indecisive  3. 

5.  What  conditions  at  present  limit  the  granting  of  salary  increments? 


Poor  Grants 

26 

Poor  Tax  Collections 

5 

Drought ,  etc . 

10 

Reactionary  Board 

2 

Depressed  Prices 

16 

Influence  of  General 
Low  Level 

6 

SASKATCHEWAN 


General  Statistics 

1.  Population  (1937  est.  )  939,000 

2.  School  Population  216,836 

3.  School  Load  (school  population  as  %  of  total  population)  23$ 

4.  Gross  Educational  Expenditure  (1936):  $7,379,053 

5.  Expenditure  per  pupil:  $34.04 

6.  Provincial  Busget  Education  Expenditure 

per  capita.  (1938)  $3.54 

7.  Number  of  Teachers:  Urban  -  2,699  (1938) 

Rural  -  4,689  "  Total  7,388 

8.  Median  Annual  Salary:  Urban  -  $841  (1938) 

Rural  -  $507  (1938)  All  Teachers  $558 

9.  Median  Salary  (1938)  -  in  City  Schools  $1354 

-  in  Town  &  Village  Schools  $684 

-  in  Rural  Schools  of  More 

than  One  Room  $590 

-  in  Rural  Schools  of  One 

Room  $500 

10.  The  same  in  Ratio  Porm  (with  One-room  Rural  School  ^1) 

C  T  V  Rf*  R 

2.71  1.37  1.18  1 
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City  of  Saskatoon . 


Elementary  and  Intermediate:- 

Number  of  Teachers 

187 

Male 

32  Female 

155 

Median  Salary 

$1380 

Number  below  $1,000 

40 

Number  above  $3,000 

0 

Bulk  of  Salaries  -  71 

between 

$1,350 

and  $1,450 

Secondary  Schools :- 

Number  of  Teachers 

93 

Male 

71  Female 

22 

Median  Salary 

$1975 

Number  below  $1,800 

32 

Number  above  $3,000 

4 

Bulk  of  salaries  -  31 

between 

$1,600 

and  $2,000. 

Town  and  Village  Schools . 


This  is  a  summary  of  forms  A  and  B  returned  from  25  represent¬ 
ative  small  centres  in  Saskatchewan,  ranging  from  Melville  with 
26  teachers  down  to  Kisbey  (and  others)  with  4. 

The  High  School  personnel  of  these  25  centres  has  increased 
in  the  six-year  period  1933-1938  from  65  to  75.  The  public  school 
personnel  has  increased  from  126  to  132. 


The  salary  trend  for  the  six-year  period  is  indicated  by  the 
following  figures  of  average  salaries:- 

School  Year  Commencing  September  - 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Elementary 

728 

691 

696 

605 

731 

735 

Secondary 

1120 

1079 

1068 

1083 

1123 

1120 

All  Teachers 

861 

826 

824 

833 

873 

875 

The  5-  separate  returns  may  be  grouped  as  follows :- 

(a)  Those  showing  a  consistent  upward  trend  since  1933  .  24 

(b)  Those  showing  some  collapse  in  1934-36  and  some 

recovery  since  .  17 

(c)  Those  showing  chronic  decline  .  9 

The  last  group  would  seem  to  illustrate  well  the  plight  of 
certain  prairie  districts  whose  reserves  are  utterly  depleted,  and 
whose  towns,  after  attempting  some  measure  of  school  rehabilitation 
in  1936  or  1937,  were  unable  to  maintain  their  effort.  The  six-year 
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average  salary  for  these  9  centres  (representing  some  60  teachers) 
is  as  follows:  ' 

1933  1934  1935  1936  1937  1938 

$864  $799  $799  $804  $824  $798 

„  Stoughton  S.D.  the  salary  total  of  4  teachers  declined  from 

^3,750  to  $2,050,  with  a  drop  of  $550  in  the  year  1937. 


Sg-ls-giss  of  Gra.dus.te  TeachErs.  In  the  25  places  covered  by  the  survey, 
the^e  were  61  graduate  teachers:  23  principals  and  38  assistants. 


Graduate  principals*  salaries  averaged  $1,398 


"  assistants’ 
Of  the  latter,  2  were 
1  was 
1  " 

1  ” 

1  " 

3  were 


"  "  $1,032 
receiving  $885 
"  850 

"  800 

"  750 

”  650 

”  600 


(cf.  Manitoba). 


Supplementary  Questions . 

1.  Does  the  Board  habitually  consult  representatives  of  the 
teaching  staff  when  modifying  salaries?  -  Yes  8,  No  15,  Indecisive  2. 


2.  Are  those  representatives  elected  by  the  teachers  for  that 
purpose?  Yes  5,  No  18,  Indecisive  2. 


3.  Does  the  Board  apply  a  recognized  schedule  in  appointing  new 
teachers?  -  Yes  1,  No  23,  Indecisive  1. 

4.  Are  increments  paid  annually  up  to  a  recognized  maximum?  Yes  0, 
No  25. 


5.  What  conditions  at  present  limit  the  granting  of  salary 
increments  to  the  teachers?  - 

Financial  Conditions  6 

Poor  Tax  Collections  7 

Poor  Crops  6 

Weakness  of  Local 

Administration  4 
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ALBERTA 


General  Statistics : 

1.  Population  (1937  est.)  778,000 

2.  School  Population  (1936)  167,  193 

3.  School  Load  (School  population  as  %  of  total  population);  21% 

4.  Gross  Educational  Expenditure  (1936)  $9,361,486 

5.  Expenditure  per  pupil  $55.99 

6.  Provincial  Budget  Education  Expenditure  per  capita  (1938):  $3.49 

7.  Number  of  Teachers:  Urban  2,299 

Rural  3,570  Total  5,869 

8.  Median  Annual  Salary:  Urban  $1286 

Rural  $  796  All  Teachers:  $862 

9.  Median  Salary  -  in  City  Schools  $1688 

-  in  Town  &  Village  Schools  $998 

-  in  Rural  Schools  of  More 

than  One  Room  $852 

-  in  Rural  Schools  of  One  Room  $780 

10.  The  same  in  Ratio  Norm  (Rural  One-Room  School  —  1) : 

C  TV  R+  R 

2.16  1.28  1.09  1 

City  of  Edmonton. 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  :- 

Number  of  Teachers  Male  105  Female  250 

median  Salary  $1,85.5 

Number  below  $1,000  9 

Number  above  $3,000  5 

Bulk  of  Salaries  -  102  between  $1200  and  $1500  (approx.) 

120  between  $1550  and  $1900 

Secondary  Schools 

Number  of  Teachers  Male  64  Female  33 
Median  Salary  $2,631 

Number  below  $1800  3 

Number  above  $3,000  8 

Bulk  of  Salaries  -  50  between  $2600  and  $3,000 
Town  and  Village  Schools. 

This  is  a  summary  of  Forms  A  and  B  returned  from  29  represent¬ 
ative  small  centres  in  Alberta,  ranging  from  Raymond  with  24 
teachers  down  to  Cluny  with  2. 

The  High  School  Personnel  of  these  29  centres  has  increased 
in  the  six-year  period  1933-  1938  from  63  to  76.  7he  Public  School 
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personnel  has  increased  from  114  to  126. 

The  salary  trend  for  the  six-year  period  is  indicated  by 
the  following  figures  of  average  salaries :- 

Ye  ar  Commencing  September  - 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Elementary : 

923 

890 

896 

907 

915 

926 

Secondary : 

1361 

1306 

1317 

1320 

1315 

1344 

All  Teachers: 

1081 

1047 

1055 

1064 

1069 

1085 

There  were  58  separate  returns  (29  each  from  elementary  and 
secondary  staffs).  These  may  be  grouped  roughly  as  follows :- 


1.  Those  showing  a  general  upward  trend  since  1933  . 26 

2.  Those  showing  an  established  level  during  the  period . 14 

3.  Those  showing  some  collapse  in  1934-36  and  some 

recovery  since . 10 

4.  Those  showing  decline  but  no  recovery . . . 8 


At  Vulcan,  before  the  depression  struck,  the  principal  was 
paid  $2,400.  His  salary  was  reduced  to  $2, 160, to  $2,000,  and 
finally  to  $1,500.  It  has  slowly  climbed  back  to  $1,700  for  the 
present  year.  Corresponding  reductions  fell  upon  the  9  other 
teachers  in  the  town.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  parts 
of  Alberta.  The  fact  that  utter  collapse  of  teacher-remuneration 
has  been  strongly  resisted,  however,  is  shown  in  that  the  lowest 
salary  paid  in  Vulcan  over  the  depression  period  is  as  high  as 
$900. 


No  salary  below  $1,000  is  reported  for  the  current  year 
in  any  of  the  29  Secondary  returns. 

Out  of  126  elementary  teachers  reported  on  in  the  current 
year,  3  are  shown  at  less  than  $840  (the  provincial  statutory 
minimum) . 

Salaries  of  Graduate  Teachers . 

In  the  29  places  covered  by  the  survey  there  were  45  graduate 
teachers:  20  principals  and  25  assistants. 

Graduate  principals’  salaries  averaged  $1,638 
Graduate  assistants’  salaries  averaged  $1,328 

Of  the  latter,  5  were  receiving  less  than  $1,100 
,  A  it  n  «  IT  In  .000 
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Supplementary  Questions . 

1.  Does  the  Board  habitually  consult  representatives  of  the 
teaching  staff  when  modifying  salaries?  -  Yes  11,  No  14, 
Indecisive  4. 

2.  Are  those  representatives  elected  by  the  teachers  for  that 
purpose?  Yes  7,  No  16,  Indecisive  4. 

3.  Does  the  Board  apply  a  recognized  schedule  in  appointing 
teachers  to  the  staff?  Yes  7,  No  21. 

4.  Are  increments  paid  annually  up  to  a  recognized  maximum?  Yes  4, 
No  22,  Indecisive  2. 

5.  What  conditions  at  present  limit  the  granting  of  salary  in¬ 
crements  to  the  teachers? 


Economic  Stress  7 
Drouth  4 

Outstanding  Debentures  I 

Current  Building  Expenses  2 
Low  farm  prices  1 


Low  tax  Collection  1 

Salaries  in  surrounding 
area  2 

Grading  of  Divisional 

Sup  * t  1 

No  limiting  conditions  4 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


General  Statistics . 

1.  Population  (1937  est.)  751,000 

2. School  Population  (1936)  115,628 

3.  School  Load  (2.  above  as  %  of  1.):  15i?$ 

4.  Gross  Educational  Expenditure  (1936):  $8,457,854 

5.  Expenditure  per  pupil:  $73.17 

6.  Provincial  Budget  Education  Expenditure  per  capita  (1938):  $5.72 
■^7. Number  of  Teachers  (1938):  Urban  2,873 

Rural  922  Total:  3,795 
8.  Median  Annual"  Salary:  Urban  $1,519 

Rural  $  867  All  Teachers:  $1,299 


#  772  i 
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9.  Median  Salary  (1938)  -  in  City  Schools  $1637 

-  in  District  Municipalities  $1100 

-  in  Rural  Schools  of  More 

than  One  Room  $1032 

-  in  Rural  Schools  of  One 

Room  $  809 

10.  The  same  in  Ratio  Form  (with  One-Room  Rural  School  =1) : 


0  DM 

2.02  1.3 

City  of  Vancouver  (1937) 

Elementary  and  Intermediat 
Number  of  Teachers 
Median  Sala.ry 
Number  below  $1,000 
Number  above  $3,000 
Bulk  of  Salaries  -  436 

Secondary  Schools :- 
Number  of  Teachers 
Median  Salary 
Number  beloYJ  $1,800 
Number  above  $3,000 
Bulk  of  Salaries  -  139 

Town  and  Village  Salaries . 

Forms  A  and  B  give  the 
small  urban  centres: 

Average  Salaries 


R+  R 

1.26  1 


918  Male  266  Female  652 
$1561 
27 
33 

between  $1,500  and  $1,700 


308  Male  209  Female  99 
$2566 
33 
21 

between  $2,500  and  $2,900 


following  information  from  24 


years  commencing  September  - 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Elementary 

1126 

1122 

1118 

1136 

1149 

1195 

Secondary 

1609 

1599 

1620 

1569 

1573 

1565 

All  Teachers 

1280 

1281 

1286 

1287 

1301 

1342 

The  following 

Bureau 

of  Statistics 

figures 

indicate  the 

v  j.  ^  n-  —  **  — •  -  «  v  —  — — -r - — 

Towns  and  Villages)  during  recent  years:- 


1926  Average  (median)  salary 

$1,419 

1930 

1,338 

1931 

1,378 

1932 

1,337 

1933 

1,104 

1934 

1,106 

1935 

1,117 

1936 

1,135 
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The  772  salaries  recorded  under  District  Municipalities 
are  distributed  as  follows 


Below  $700 

...  0 

$1,401  -  1,600  ...  89 

$700  -  800 

...49 

$1,601  -  1,800  ...  32 

$801  -  1,000 

...267 

$1,801  -  2,000  ...  32 

$1,001  -  1,200 

. . .123 

$2,001  -  2,500  ...  30 

$1,201  -  1,400 

...140 

Above  $2,500  ...  10 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  no  teacher  (urban  or  rural)  in 
British  Columbia  has  a  salary  of  less  than  $700.  The  Pacific 
province  thus  holds  a  very  honorable  lead  in  the  march  towards 
economic  dignity  for  teachers,  with  Alberta  a  not-very-close 
second  (having  588  teachers  with  salaries  less  than  $700). 

Collective  Bargaining  in  District  Municipalities. 

The  following  questions  were  answered  as  indicated  with 
respect  to  the  22  municipal  school  districts. 

1.  Is  there  a  salary  schedule?  Yes  8;  No  14 

2.  Are  salaries  negotiated  between 

teachers  and  the  School  Board?  Yes  10; 

3.  Does  the  School  Board  recognize  collective 

bargaining?  Yes  10; 

Salaries  of  Grqduate  Teachers . 

Average  salary  of  24  graduate  Principals  $2,029  (Range  $2950-1350) 
Average  salary  of  204  graduate  Assistants  $1,470  (approx.) 

Supplementary  Questions . 

1.  Does  the  Board  habitually  consult  representatives  of  the 
teaching  staff  when  modifying  salaries?  Yes  6;  No  17;  Indecisive  1. 

2.  Are  those  representatives  elected  by  the  teachers  for  that 
purpose?  Yes  7;  No  16;  Indecisive  1. 

3.  Does  the  Board  apply  a  recognized  schedule  in  appointing  teachers 
to  the  staff?  Yes  3;  No  19;  Indecisive  2. 

4.  Are  increments  paid  annually  up  to  a  recognized  maximum? 

Yes  3;  No  21;  Indecisive  O. 


No  12. 
No  12. 
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5.  What  conditions  at  present  limit  the  granting  of  salary 


increments  to  the  teachers? 

Nature  of  Inspector' s  report  2 
Available  money  (at  a  given  mill-rate)  5 
Board's  inclination  2 
Poor  tax  collections  1 
Cost  of  new  school  or  curriculum  3 
High  tax  rate  1 
Ratepayers'  meeting  1 
Public  Opinion  1 
Cut  in  Government  grants  1 
Decline  of  town  1 
None  1 
Unknown  1 
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APPENDIX  B 

See  Chapter  re  Teachers’  Salaries  and  Taxpaying  Ability,  Page  7. 

Mort  —  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

TABLE  5 

AN  OBJECTIVE  METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  IN 
COMPUTING  FEDERAL  AID  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
PROPOSED  PLAN 


To  obtain  the  state  and  local  contribution  for  a  given  state, 
the  total  number  of  units  of  educational  need  for  the  48  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  computed  by  the  method  given  in 
Table  4,  should  be  multiplied  by  the  ability  index  for  the  state, 
obtained  as  follows: 

Method  of  Computing  Ability  Index 

Subtract  the  sum  of  (a)  to  (c)  inclusive,  below,  from  the 
sum  of  (d)  to  (j)  inclusive,  expressing  the  result  to  the  nearest 
10,000th. 

(a)  2.95  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  total 
urban  population. 

(b)  .96  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  total 
motor  vehicle  registration. 

(c)  .51  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  total 
population. 

(d)  .32  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  total 
value  added  by  manufacture. 

(e)  2.63  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  total 
weighted  farm  income. 

(f)  .84  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  total 
gross  postal  receipts  found. 

(g)  9.36  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  total 
retail  trade. 

(h)  2.06  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  total 
of  net  incomes  of  over  $5,000  but  less  than  ^?25,000. 

(i)  2.15  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  total 

of  net  incomes  of  $25,000  or  over. 

(j)  .49  times  the  state’s  proportion  of  the  United  States  total 

‘  value  at  issuance  of  all  capital  stock  of  corporations  author¬ 
ized  by  the  several  states. 

All  proportions  above  are  written  to  the  nearest  10,000th.  The 
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data  to  be  used  in  making  the  computations  above  should  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  official  sources  to  be  defined  in  the  law.  They  are  all 
now  available  from  such  sources  save  the  data,  on  value  of  capital 
stock  of  corporations.  The  law  should  instruct  the  appropriate 
federal  department  to  collect  statistics  on  corporation  organ¬ 
ization  from  state  officials  in  accordance  with  a.  uniform  reporting 
plan  A 


1. Table  5  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  author.  Professor  P.R.Mort, 
and  of  the  publishers,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers*  College, 
Columbia  University. 
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